ministers and laymen, edited by a committee 


steps, in apparently good health and 


_ repaid for coming unless they hear a 


-in the subject under consideration. 


‘been awarded, the Doxology was 


-- variably offered; now it is fashionable 


to the people, not only in giving 


Pasitic, A WEEELY REtIG- 
Wy) 


10US AND FAMILY PAPER, was first issued | 

SS in August, 1851, the Rev. J. W. Dougias 
being its editor and proprietor. Till 1864 it 
was published in behalf of the Congregational 
and Presbyterian Churches jointly ; after that, 
it was published in the interest of the General 
Association of California, by a committee of 


of ministers, until 1879. It is now owned and 

published by ‘‘Tue PusiisHine CoMPANY oF 
Incorporated Company. The 

Directors for 1886 are: 8S. 8S. Smith, John 
Henderson, W. M.Searby, I. P. Rankin, John 

Kimball, J. M. Haven and W. W. Chase. 


First Pure, then Peaceable: without 


Partiality and witheut Hypecrisy. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


Subscription, in advance, $2.50 (which 
includes postage); if not paid within three 
months, $3.00. Please examine the label on 
your paper, which tells the day of the month 
of the year to which you have paid; and if 
in arrears, do not wait to be notified, but re- 
mit promptly by money order, registered 
letter, draft or express to Tue Pacirio, No. 7 
Montgomery avenue, San Francisco, P. O. 
Box 2348. If the paper comes irregularly, 
or badly printed or folded, send postal card 
to Tue Paoctrrc at once. | 
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A JAPANESE WATERING-PLACE. 


BY ADELAIDE DAUGHADAY. 


Usually in this island empire we 
have a superabundance of rain, and 
the air is so surcharged with damp- 
ness that heat seems greater and cold 
intenser than the thermometer indi- 
cates; but, sometimes, there comes a 
season of prolonged drought, which 
surprises every one, and plunges the 
rice farmers into great distress. As 
a consequence of the continued dry- 
ness, the summer has been one of ex- 
treme heat, greater than during any 
time for fourteen years, so the news- 
papers say, and foreigners and Jap- 
anese alike have suffered accordingly. 
On the hottest day of this hot season, 
the closing exercises of our Christian 
school for girls were held. On ac- 
‘count of the prevalence of cholera, 
we feared we should not be able to 
continue until the close of the term; 
but, providentially, the pestilence 
was not permitted to enter our gates; 
but three times it came very near to 
us, when some of our day scholars 
left usin the afternoons, bright-faced 
girls, walking with quick, elastig 


spirits, yet before the same hour of 
the next day had fallen out of our 
ranks, and been gathered as lambs 
to ‘‘the upper fold.” Perhaps it may 
be interesting to you to know what a 
Japanese commencementislike. Af- 
ter prayer and the singing of ahymn, 
there followed a varied programme of 
singing (Japanese words set to for- 
eign music), English and Japanese 
compositions, the recitation of an 
English poem and addresses by Jap- 
anese pastors. These zealous Chris- 
tian workers never lose an opportu- 
nity to witness for Christ. There 
was a large, mixed audience of 
church members and heathen Japan- 
ese, attracted by the novelty of the | 
English part of the programme; the 
latter were urged, by most urgent ap- 
peals, to investigate the doctrines of 
Christianity for themselves. Perhaps 
you may imagine that several long 
addresses following a number of 
essays must have taxed the patience 
of the listeners to the utmost, but it 
is not so when the audience is com- 
~posed of Japanese. They do not feel 


great many speakers. At the large 
Christian meetings held in theaters, 
or in other large places, five and six 
sermons follow each other in quick 
succession, and the last is listened to 
as attentively as the first, the greater 
number sitting with folded arms and 
downcast eyes, apparently absorbed 


They rest themseives by occasionally 
changing their positions and by 
smoking. After the diplomas had 


sung, after which, contrary to for- 
eign usage, another prayer, followed 
by five minutes of silent prayer. This 
last is the usual form of closing all 
public religious services, and is very 
impressive. The room was gay with 
tlowers and bunting, and the scarlet 
crepe in the hair of the girls was a 
pretty contrast to its glossy black- 
ness. A large number of the gentle- 
men wore foreign dress, while several } 
of the ladies; alsa, more courageous 
than their sisters, were in complete 
foreign outfit, but, in many cases, a 
misfit. we who are on the 
ground, and note, day by day, the 
changes in the thought and customs 
of the people, are often surprised sf 
the rapidity with which they take 
their places. Books written only a 
few years ago no longer correctly 
represent the habits of the Japanese 
in the grgft centers of the empire, 
and in a short time I expect to be 
compelled to read my own letters (a 
just punishment for writing them), in 
order to refresh my mind _as to the 


usages of the present time. Former- 
ly, in making calls upon our Japan- 
ese friends, a cup of tea, the cup of 
tiny size and of dainty ware, was in- 


to present coffee in large foreign 
cups. Latein July, glad to escape 
from the heat and disease of the city, 
our party of three was domiciled in a 
seaside hotel. We are struck wher- 
ever we go by the enthusiasm prevail- 
ing for the study of English. If, in 
time, it replaces the old-time Chi- 
nese, it will be of incalculable benfit | 


them our copious literature, butin the 
immense saving of years of exhaust- 
ive study in endeavoring to learn 
hundreds and, in some cases, thou- |! 
sands of difficult characters, some of 
which require forty different strokes 
in order to make them, and the cor- 
rect pronunciation of which they do 
not know, so that a Japanese and 
Chiriese must always converse by 
wriling. While waiting at the Osaka 
station, a young employe of the road 
brought an English book, and re- 
spectfully solicited a little help on 
pronunciation. He was using one of 
the many self-insty’ctors now afloat | 
in the community, and pronounced 
“but” “boot,” and other words in like 


manner. In the shértinterval before 
the coming of the next train, other 
officials, emboldened by the example 
of the first one, also came for help, 
and the steam-whistle disturbed a 
group of earnest students. This is 
an illustration of the aspiring, pro- 
gressive spirit of the young blood of 
the nation; but some of our fellow- 
passengers in the cars, as we were 
passing a famous shrine, bowed with 
clasped hands, and worshiped, even 
one from whose gentlemanly appear- 
ance and foreign clothing we expect- 
ed more enlightenment. Thus the 
past and the present are always 
linked in this old-young empire. Ar- 
riving at our destination, we ran the 
gauntlet of two lines of policemen, 
who, gazing intently at the faces of 
all leaving the train, looked for any 
indication of illness. Any one look- 
ing a shade paler or more high-color- 
ed than others was ordered into a 
waiting-room for medical examina- 
tion. If the same amount of care 
given now to check the spread of the 
‘‘noisome pestilence” had been de- 
voted to its prevention, probably the 
country would have been spared this 
visitation. If, by the term ‘‘seaside 
hotel,” you .picture to yourselves a 
large, many-windowed, broad-balco- 
nied structure, you may think, with 
of the thatchroofed cot- 
tagé that was our summer home. It 
was windowless, and a narrow ledge 
answered for veranda; but, for pict- 
uresqueness, simple comfort and a 
most delightful ‘‘Oriental” air, char- 
acterizing the entire place, it need 
yield to none. Those were ‘‘days in 
which we went gypsying,” as it was 
almost life in the open air. Fortu- 
nately, our rooms were detached 
from the rest of the hotel by a small, 
middle garden, thus removing us 
from the noise of transient guests, 
and of passing jinrikishas. By day, 
as the sides of the house, front and 
back were entirely open and all parti- 
tions removed, little remained of the 
house but the roof. Thus, seated in 
our long Chinese chairs, we could 
look through the intervening rooms 
into a beautiful grove, and inhale its 
piny odors; while on the opposite 
side, beyond another garden and a 
strip of white sand, was the glorious, 
ever-changing sea. This garden was 
covered with Korean grass, which, 
almost as fine and soft as moss, was 
like a carpet under the feet. Two 
small trees and the inevitable shrine 
filled up one side. The open space 
was partially roufed over by matting, 
and here, under this temporary 
screen, stood our table; thus, three 
times each day, while enjoying the 
material comforts of life, our eyes 
feasted on the exquisite tints of sky 
and water, and on the irregular 
forms of some of the many islands of 
the beautiful Inland sea. At the 
same time, bright-colored lizards 
darted hither and thither, and crabs 
of various sizes wandered about at 
their own sweet will and in their side- 
long fashion, even entering our 
sleeping-rooms. A family of immense 
toads kept house in one corner of the 
garden. How they passed their 
shining hours we were never able to 
discover; but, soon after sunset ev- 
ery evening, they appeared and 
ranged themselves, often, in a circle, 
and solemnly stared at each other. 
We called them the ‘‘Symposium,” 
and used to watch for their coming. 
As regards the gravity of the mem- 
bers and their perfect decorum, these 
meetings were superior to anything 
we had ever witnessed. 
(Continued next week.) 


Y. W. C. T. U. OF GRASS VALLEY. 


Women’s Christian Temperance Un- 
ion, an organizati 
gaining strength all over the Union 
of States. The Grass Valley organ- 
ization has gained steadily in num- 
bers and influence, about 140 young 
ladies now wearing the white ribbon, 
the distinguishing mark of the asso- 
ciation. The object of the. Union 
may be easily guessed from its name— 
Temperance, its promotion and en- 
couragement. Since its inception 
the Union has been giving entertain- 
ments of various kinds, such as par- 
ties, concerts, sociables and the like, 
all of which have met with great and 
deserved success. Asa fit conclusion 
of the year’s work, a reception to in- 
vited guests was given at Van's Opera 
House on New Year’s eve, at which 
an entertaining programme was pre- 
sented, ending with a temperance 
drama of ‘‘The Last Loaf.” 


The total foreign commerce of the | 
United States last year was $1,426,- !ass by which the beef could be hung, 
‘but everything was done upon the. 

ground, with what cleanliness I dare 
not say. Generally, there is no beef} 


to be had in the country except the 


018,032, or $20,827,100 more than in 
the previous year. Of the whole 
amount, that passed through the port 
of New York was $802,535,015. 


China, with its population of four 


A TOUR IN CHINA—XII. 


BY REY. ©. R. HAGER. 


Opium refuges are opened in vari- 
ous cities where a medical missionary 
resides. Many opium-smokers are 
there cured, but the question ever re- 
mains, how long will this cure last? 
Still, we may hope that, among those 


who give it up, there will be some 
that will never return to it again. If 


the temptations to smoking were less, 
and the Chinese had something to 


occupy their leisure hours, there |: 


might be some reasonable hope that 
a cure once effected would be perma- 
nent. But when it is considered how 
the Chinese live, and that the temp- 
tation is everywhere, it would seem 
that it is well-nigh impossible for the 
Chinese to refrain from the use of the 
drug after once contracting the hab- 
it. But let us hope that the gospel 
will give the Chinese new power to 
aid them in overcoming a habit which 
in their own strength they are too 
feeble to do. 

While in Min Lok we make a visit 
to the city of Ng Chun, the district 
city of a neighboring’ district. It is 
a rainy and disagreeable day, al- 
though we leave some two hundred 
books and tracts in the place; but the 
rain prevents us from seeing what we 
otherwise should have seen of the 


extent and size of the city, as well as | 


learning more about the people. The 
district examination was just in ses- 
sion, and the city therefore had some- 
what of a literary appearance, for the 
long robes were everywhere visible. 
Some of the students bought our 
books; still others did not condescend 
to purchase from us. The city is by 
no means an insignificant one, but 
has at least ten thousand or twenty 
thousand inhabitants, and a large 
portion of it is inclosed by a wall. 
We went to the city on foot, as it was 
only ten miles from Min Lok, and 
returned again the same day to the 
latter place. The rain poured at 
times, and, if the region had not been 
contiguous to the ocean and thus very 
sandy, our walk would have been an 
exceedingly difficult one. 


After spending four days in Min 
Lok we leave it for the north, and re- 
turn again to Fa Chan, from which 
point we hope to proceed in a west- 
erly direction on a tour of some six 
or seven days’ journey. We again 
separate our remaining party of six, 
leaving two colporteurs at Min Lok. 
We had intended to take them all 
along, but one of them sprained his 
ankle, so that we were obliged to 
make this separation, and leave him 
and another to rest a few days, and 
then visit the regions near here. 
With a reduced party of four and a 
reduced number of books, for we 
have sold over two thousand within 
the ten or twelve days, we set out on 
our real journey Friday morning. 
Leaving our books and baggage 
in the care of a servant on a 
boat which is to proceed to Fa Chan, 
we walk ahead to a market town al- 
ready noticed previously — namely, 
Cheung Ki. There we spend a day 
in selling books and talking to the 
people. A theater is held at the same 
time by some insignificant actors who 
represent ancient warriors and sages, 
After the curiosity of seeing me wears 
off, the people begin slowly to buy 
our books, and we close the day after 
having sold four hundred tracts and 
gospels. May they lead some soul 
to a better life and a comprehension 
of the true God! ‘These people have 
little idea of the different kingdoms 
of the world, and when [ tell them 


that I am from the ‘‘Land of the 
| Flowery Flag” or the ‘Beautiful 


Kingdom” (names for the United 
States in the Chinese language), they 
are as ignorant as ever. Some few, 
however, can understand our mission 
and our words, and I trust they will 
be aroused, and awake to believe the 
truth. This entire valley, embracing 
some five large cities and many mar- 
ket towns, is another opening for a 
missionary or two with their families. 
How soon shall it have them? is the 
question for us to consider. The 
general missionary may do some 
good, but the seed sown needs to be 
watered again and again until it 
takes permanent root. One thing 
particularly attracted my attention— 
the universal pig of China was not 
used as much for fvod as the beef; a 
fact which I have not observed any- 
where else in China. 
ner of dressing the meat was simply 
disgusting. Instead of having ad 
and clean place where the beef w 
killed, the beef was killed and the 
skin taken off out in the rain and 
upon the muddy ground; no wind- 


flesh of dead animals or those about 


- to die, so that I generally prefer the. 


hundred million souls, has but 23 lean part of good pork, for the Chi- 


9 English, 1 French, 1 German. 


‘newspapers. Of these 12are Chinese, nese, in some instances, treat their 


| pigs better than themselves. 


But the man- | 


It has rained more or less all the 
week, and been very disagreeable and 
cold weather. I have been cold un- 


| der two blankets, whereas last week 


one blanket was sufficient. Thus it 
is seen that the weather is sometimes 
as variable as in California. Our 
aviniers are not near as coldas around 
the bay, and yet there are days when 
every one is cold and is glad to sit by 
the fire; and it is much colder in the 
ountry than in Hongkong. When 
the north wind blows, then fire is 
very acceptable. 
We close this week’s labor also in 
Fa Chan, and, as I enter the room 
where last year I was laid aside for a 
season, I cannot help recalling my ex- 
perience, and silently lift a prayer to 
God to preserve us all from sickness, 
and speed us on our journey. The 
Saturday nights in China are much 
more enjoyed by me than in America, 
though the Sabbath is never quite 
the same. The duties of the week 
days are so onerous that one longs 
for a period of rest, and when the 
week’s work is over a sense of relief 
comes to the mind that for a little 
while the planning, the working, the 
giving commands and the studying 
are at an end; and it is at such times 
that one would like to take the wings 
of evening and fly to America, and 
spend the day of rest there. 


GOSPEL HISTORY CLASSES. 


Eprrors Paciric: Permit me to 
thank you for the appreciative review 
of my ‘‘Gospel Manual,” which you 
published on January 5th. All the re- 
views and. personal notices to hand 


are, without an exception, similarly 


favorable. Iam therefore encourag- 
ed to hope for the ultimate attain- 
ment of one main object I have al- 
ways had in view in the preparation 
of the work. That object is briefly 
explained in the last two paragraphs 
of the preface; but I would like, for 
a moment, to call special attention td 
it in the columns of Tue Pactiric, if 


you will favor me-with the necessary 


space. 
To Christian students of the Bible 
Christ is the center of revelation. 


.“*To him all the prophets witness”; 


all the types of the Mosaic system 
have him as their antitype, and the 
apostles draw from him both the 
theme and the inspiration of their 
entire ministry. Thus, in a very im- 
portant sense, the four gospels be- 
come the true platform upon which 
to study ‘‘all Scripture,” and the in- 
tense personality of Christ becomes 
the great illuminant of the whole. 
But it is to be feared that to most 
church-goers that personality is a 
nebulous, dimly distant, mystical, if 
not mythical, quantity; while, to very 
many, the four gospels are little more 
than so many dry (however wonder- 
ful) collections of unreal miracles, 
dead parables and unpractical pre- 
cepts. The reader’s interest in those 
gospels, from a human and literary 
point of view, grows in proportion 
to his perception of their unity and 
continuity, and to his realization of 
the personality of Christ therein. 
My aim in the preparation of ‘‘The 
Gospel Manual” has been to so present 
the four gospels in their unity and 
continuity as an inspired biography 


of ‘‘the man Christ Jesus,” that or- 


dinary readers may enjoy therein 
knowledge and beauties of truth, 
which formerly were practically con- 
fined to trained students of the New 
Testament. | 

If I have succeeded in this aim to 
the extent that leading New Testa- 
ment scholars on this Coast and in 
the East unanimously assure me that 
I have, then I would respectively ask 
brethren in the ministry and leaders 
of Bible classes in town and country 
to consider whether a new educating 
force of great capacity has not been 
put into their hands. ‘‘The Gospel 
Manual” was intended to be not only 
a book for private use, but a text- 
book for class purposes. To this 
end the contents are divided and sub- 
divided into chapters and verses. 
The chapters are ninety-six in num- 
ber, and, at the rate of one chapter 
per week, will occupy two years, al- 
lowing one Sabbath in each quarter 
for review purposes. Will our min- 
isters try their hand at establishing 
one or more gospel history classes in 
connection with every congregation, 
not for children (they have the Inter- 
national Lessons), but for adults. 
In some cases that I know of the 
week evening service will be turned 
into a gospel history class. There 
need be no difficulty on the score of 
expense, as editions in good type, 
with all the notes, are published at 


prices varying from $1.25 te 50 cents, Members added on profession... .... 27,159 
and, for introduction, the prices will Members removed by death.......... 6,479 
be made yet lower to any brother , Members removed by discipline...... 2,480 
SAMUEL SLOCOMBE. 521.488 

iv Sunday-schools, net gain........... 13,017 
The Hova Government of Madagas- ' Benevolent contributions. ...... $1,677,096 
car has paid the 400,000 francs extort- pir 

ome expenditure.............. 3, 
ed from it by France, who ought now Home expenditure, deeroass... ..i $658,503 


tq evacuate the island, where they 


| have no legal or moral rights. 


AGNOSTICISM AND BIBLE FAITH. 


There is a well-nigh universal im- 
pression that the ministers, at least 
about Andover and Boston, are in- 
ferior to their predecessors, Kirk and 
Beecher and Griffin, in distinct, con- 
sistent and biblical belief and teach- 
ing. Your Boston correspondent re- 
ported one of them as saying lately, 
‘‘I do not believe in the condemna- 
tion of the heathen without having 
first heard of Christ the Saviour.” 
Whether this is an improvement on 
Paul or not, it clearly disagrees with 
the apostle’s inspired declaration, 
**As many as have sinned without 
law [and, of course, without gos- 
pel, for there can be no gospel or 
Christ to those without law] shall 
also perish without law.” Paul 
plainly means the heathen. Do they 
perish without being condemned? 
And are they condemned for not be- 
lieving in forgiveness through Him 
of whom they have not heard, or 
simply and only for sinning? But the 
Congregationalist of a later date re- 
ports the same Boston minister as 
saying, ‘‘As for future probation, he 
himself knew nothing of any offer of 
the gospel beyond this life.” To 
reconcile these two sayings, both cor- 
rectly reported, I presume, is not my 
duty. Doubtless, at Andover they 
would say to the author of them, 
‘‘Be consistent! If the heathen dy- 
ing without Christ must hear of him 
in order to be. justly condemned 
[for having ‘‘sinned without law!”], 
then they must have a future proba- 
tion, in order to hear of him.” (See 
‘‘Progressive Orthodoxy, p. 256.) 
But look at the self-contradiction of 
not knowing that heathen sinners are 
condemned forsimply sinning,though 
the Bible plainly says so, and yet not 
knowing whether they are to have any 
chance in the future to be condemned 
for anything else! This comes of ag- 
nosticism, of not knowing the truth 
that is clearly revealed. Every man 
that lives, having a conscience that 


bids him do right towards man and 


God, can choose the right in this life 
and have his sins forgiven through 
the blodd of Christ, who died for all. 
‘Repent, that your sins may be blot- 
ted out.” “In every nation;“he that 
feareth God and worketh righteous- 
ness is accepted with Him.” What 
evangelical believer who abides by 
the clear Word of God would barter 
assurance of this ethics—evangelical 
basis of salvation for all--for what the 
Bishop of Carlisle in England lately 
called, ‘‘the mess of agnostic pot- 
tage; 

In strong contrast to this self-con- 
tradictory knownothingism, as_ to 
points clearly revealed, is the state- 
ment of Rev. C. F. Thwing, lately of 
Cambridge, Mass., now of Minneapo- 
lis, at his installation, the other day. 
**The heresy of continued probation,” 
he says, ‘‘is needless. The heathen 
-have a moral nature; they are with- 
out excuse. It is contrary to express 
teachings of Scripture to the doc- 
trines of grace, to the urgency of 
apostles as to immediate repentance, 
to the assertion that willful sinners 
are to suffer. It makes men compe- 
tent to say what God must do to jus- 
tify his ways, endangers the sufficien- 


the grace of Christ, confuses Chris- 
tian doctrines, adds to the difficulties 


rationalism, gives false ideas as to 


equity of probation for themselves, 
weakens missions, and disturbs all 
Christian endeavors.” 
well characterizes it as ‘‘the nebular 
hypothesis of theology, vague and 
chaotic.” | 


Let those who have learned from 
the Scriptures heretofore that the 
soul that sinneth shall die, and are 
beginning now to doubt if the Bible 
reveals anything about their future, 
and to ignore what it clearly declares, 
pause a little before they plunge into 
this hollow and dangerous German- 
American agnosticism. | 

OccIDENTALIS. 


THE NEW STATISTICS. 


_ Weare favored by Secretary Hazen 
with the following tabular statement, 
taken in advance from the Year-Book 
for 1887, and giving the new statis- 
tics of the Congregational churches 
of the United States: 


Churches, whole number............ 4,277 
Churebes added to list last year........ 197 
| Ministers installed pastors............ 973 


Ministers without pastoral charge..:. 


Connecticut omits the latter item, 


} reporting last year............ 6,361 


the heathen, leads men to doubt the | 


Mr. Thwing 


i 
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OUR JANUARY MEETING. 


‘‘In the beginning” was our very 
interesting Sunday-school lesson of 
the Sunday previous. And there are 
‘‘beginnings” to a good many things 
besides this beautiful world, which 
sprang so fair from the hand of its 
Maker. Thisis the beginning of a 
new year in all our Christian activi- 
ties. We love to feel the sense of 
newness as, in a certain way, we en- 
ter afresh into our work. This, the 
first meeting of the new year, found 
a goodly number of earnest Christian 


women assembled in the pleasant 
parlors of the First church. The° 


Scripture read was in itself inspir- 
ing, as what portion of Scripture 
ever fails to be inspiring in its influ- 
ence if received into sensitive hearts? 
“This,” the President said, ‘‘is the 
time of the advent, the coming of him 
who is the Lord of glory into this 
world.” And the words of the aged 


Simeon, as he rejoiced in the temple 


that his eyes had been permitted to 
see. the salvation of God, were read 
and dwelt upon. Miss Fay present- 
ed the appropriations,.as sent to us 
by the Board at Boston. They are 
as follows, as recommended bythe 
Executive Committee, and do not 
differ very much from those «f last 
year: 
ZULU MISSION. 
Salary of Mrs. Holbrook.......... $ 450 00 
WEST TURKEY— BROOSA. 

Salary of Mrs. Baldwin... $396 00 
Girls’ Boarding School.... 814 00 

—— 1,21000 


JAPAN MISSION, 7 
Salary of Miss Gunnison, $650 00 


_———— +666 67 
MICRONESIA MISSION. 

School building at Ruk............ 500 00. 
SPAIN. 

School at San Sebastian........... 500 00 
INDIA. 

Pasalumai Seminary, work of Rev. 

Mr.Perkins,formerly of California 500 00 


We raised last year, including an 
extra effort to meet the deficit of the 
year previous, over four thousand 
dollars; so it was thought by those 
who had studied into this matter that 
it would not be difficult to raise the 
aforesaid sum. But to do this there 
must be faithful work in collecting, 
as this sum represents very many 
small gifts, which must be gathered 
in each month. There remain but 
seven months now of our fiscal year, 


rst l- ' so we should be up and doing in this 
cy of his teachings, minifies the di-! matter. 
vine power to the ill-deserving and | 


‘On the first day of the 
week let every one of you lay by him 
in store as the Lord hath prospered 
him.” That is a good rule, and to 


of the atonement, exalts an ambitious any one who has not tried this meth- 


od it would be a surprise at the end 
of the year to see how much one had 
been able to give and ‘‘not feel it.” 
Or, try the ‘‘tenth” method. Take 
out the tenth of all your gains forthe 
work of the Lord. Have a little box 
in which to lay it aside. Here is a 
fund, be it large or small, from which 
to take money for the Sunday-school 
or church work, for the poor, and for 
missions. Systematic giving is what 
tells in Christian work. 

A letter was read from Mrs. Rich- 
ards of San Sebastian in regard to 
the school in which we are interest- 
ed. Letters were read from Mrs. De 


Forest and Miss Taleott,in Japan. | 


Miss Jewett was asked to tell us 
something of her visit at the East 
and of the meetings she attended. 
She spoke particularly of the Quar- 
terly Meeting of the Woman’s Board, 
held in one of the churches, where 
the attendance was about seven hun- 
dred. Mrs. Capron, whose name has 


' been so familiar to the readers of - 


Iife and Light, was present; also 
Mrs. Purington, who has been so 
closely connected with the work 
among the young ladies. We felt in 
this meeting to ‘‘thank God and take 
courage,” as we are fairly launched 


| on the new year with no debt and a 


nest eyg of one cent in the treasury, 
to which each month is adding one 
sum after another. Adjourned to 


}meet in the First church, Oakland, 


in February. 


In conducting the services in the 
Lutheran churches in the United 
States thirteen different languages 
are used by the ministers. 
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of the Republic. 
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THE PAcIFIC: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, January 12, 1887, 


FOREFATHERS’ DAY IN BOSTON. 


FESTIVAL ‘OF CONGREGATIONAL CLUB. 


Dear Paciric: On Tuesday evening, 
the 21st, Music Hall was crowded 
with the sons and daughters of the 
Pilgrims. Eleven long tables were 
spread on the main floor, extending 


from the platform back to the extreme 


end, and another large table in the 
balcony, seating some 1,400 persons 
in all. The hour from 6 to 7 was 


‘devoted to the supper, and if any of 


the old fathers were looking down 
upon us they would have been assur- 
ed that the sons and daughters of the 
present day had not lost a whit of 
the original energy when at the table. 

Your correspondent was favored 
with a seat in the balcony, enabling 
him to view the grand audience to 
the best advantage. 
bald heads were abounding. The 
query arose whether a member of the 
Pilgrim Club musf be bald. Invol- 
untarily my hand went to the top of 
my head to ascertain if my scalp was 
yet in order. All the remaining 
seats in the hall were crowded with 
spectators. The platform was filled 
with distinguished gentlemen. The 
speakers were as follows: Dr. Webb, 
President of the Club, Governor Rob- 
inson of Massachusetts, President 
Bancroft of Phillips Exeter Academy, 
Dr. Lincoln of Newton Theological 
Seminary, President Robinson of 


- Brown University, Hon. James G. 


Blaine. 

In introducting Mr. Blaine Presi- 
dent Webb said: ‘‘Thirty years ago I 
had a neighbor who lived just across 
the street from me. Indeed, we liv- 
ed so near each other that I could 
have thrown a biscuit into his win- 
dow any day. I don’t know that I 
ever did; but I knowa great many 
things as good as biscuit and better 
came out of his door into mine. We 
rejoiced together in prosperity, and 
we wept together in sorrow. Thirty 


_ years ago I had a parishioner, one of 


the most appreciative parishioners 
that any man ever had, one of the 
most responsive, one of the most gen- 
erous pewholders. That man through 
all these years I have known well, 
and esteemed and honored and trust- 
ed and loved. I have the pleasure 
this evening to introduce to the Con- 
gregational Club of Boston my old- 
time neighbor and life-long friend, 
the Hon. James G. Blaine.” 


SPEECH BY HON. JAMES G. BLAINE. | 


‘‘Mr. President, Gentlemen and La- 
dies of the Congregational Club: In a 
notable paper from Lord Baton he 
defines the rank in which men con- 
nected with States should be heldin 
history, and in his favorite Latin he 
gave the highest rank to the condi- 
One 
of the most eminent of New England 
ministers, not many years since, in 
quoting that paper from Lord Bacon 
gave, I think, with great justice to 
the Puritans and Pilgrims of New 
England, the classic title of condi- 
tores republice, the actual founders 
And I have often 
thought since I have made personal 


acquaintance of Puritans and Pil- 


grims or their descendants, not shar- 


ing the blood myself, that, if the civil 


influence can be separated from the 
religious, the Puritan and Pilgrim 
have made a far deeper impression 
upon the civil and patriotic America 
than even upon the religious Amer- 
ica. They had division and sects 
very soon; they had their share of 
differences; they were troubled with 
damnable heresies [laughter]; they 
quarreled with neighbors and had 
exactly that kind of trouble that be- 
longs to the aggressive theologian. 
But when their descendants put into 
the cause of liberty the real teaching 
of their religion, they then had for 
followers the Baptists of Rhode Is- 
land, the Dutch Reformed of New 
York, the Presbyterians of New Jer- 
sey, the Quakers of Pennsylvania, 
the Catholics of Maryland, the’Epis- 
copalians of Virginia, the Huguenots 
of Carolina and the Methodists of 
Georgia [great applause], and they 
could not have made that union up- 
on asingle tenet of the creed with 
the exception of a belief in God. So 
that, literally, when Dr. Bushnell 
spoke of the Puritans as conditores 
republice, he spoke the verdict of 
history, for, according to Mr. Jeffer- 
son, coming from a section that did 
not have an over-degree of admira- 
tion for New England men, he said 
that but for the Adamses—and he es- 
pecially named John Adams—they 
could not have conducted the Revo- 
lutionary War and could not have 
made the Declaration of Independ- 
[Applause. ] 

**As 1 have already said I do not 
share the blood of the Puritans ex- 
cept, as the Irish bull would have it, 
in a certain birthright I have from 
my children [laughter and applause], 
for they are all of good Puritan de- 
scent in the ninth generation. And 
I claim—in a club you may always 
be personal—a descent from the class 
of aggressive Christians that have not 
lived in a region as facile and as elo- 
quent in speech, and have not always 
had exactly their share of the oratory 
of anniversary days. I have done a 
good deal of talking in Pennsylva- 
nia for the Puritans in New England 
in the thirty-five years that I have 


- been a citizen of New England my- 


self, a New Englander by adoption, 
and I am going to do a little . talking 
on behalf of the Presbyterians of 
Pennsylvania. Our distinguished 
President of Brown University ar- 


rested my attention by his suggestive 


remarks on Christian unity, and I 
would like to ask the Presbyterians 


The venerable. 


| of Pennsylvania and the Congrega- 
tionalists of New England why, in 
particular, those two denominations 
of Christians should stand apart. 
[Laughter and applause.] If there 
be any little troubles between the 
Baptist cranks to whom the President 
of the Newton Theological Seminary 
alluded, there certainly is not a sin- 
gle difficulty of that kind between 
these two great bodies. They stood 
shoulder to shoulder in the contests 
for civil and religious hberty, not 
only after they became Americans, 
but they fought through the same 
dynastic and theological troubles in 
the Old World. Is there a difference 
between them? It happened to me 
some twenty years ago, to bein Scot- 
land during the time of the General 
Assembly, and the Presbyterians 
were, at that time, divided between 
the old school and new school, a un- 
ion between whom has since been ef- 
fected. Andinthe General Assem- 
bly, a Scotchman who was very keen- 
ly inquiring into the difference of 
creed, asked some of the American 
delegates to tell the difference be- 
tween the old school and the new 
school. A delegate from New York, 
aman of eloquence and learning, 
went into a theological  expla- 
nation involving an hour’s time, 
and when he was through a tiew 
school member rose suddenly and 
said: ‘I think that I can explain that 


|} alittle more promptly and quickly 


than my brother has done: The old 
school Presbyterians believe that in 
Adam’s fall we sinned all, and the 
new school Presbyterians believe that 
in Adam’s fall we all sinned [laughter 
and applause|, the difference being 
(and that is where the difference 
would come between the Congrega- 
tionalists and the Presbyterians), that 
the new school are not so fond of the 
doctrine as to put it into rhyme and 
sing it.’ [Laughter.] I think if the 
new school and the old school could 
come together, the Presbyterians and 
Congregationalists ought also _ to 
come together. 


‘‘This has been borne in upon me 
so many years that I have been rath- 
er waiting for an opportunity to ex- 
press it ever since thirty years ago, 
when you left us [turning to Dr. 
Webb] and since your immediate suc- 
cessor (whom I see on this platform) 
left us. We educated you both for 
the Boston pulpit. It is for the 
country pulpit to take up the task 
where the theological seminary leaves 
it off and educate these brothers for 
city pulpits, and so we educated 
these two. And after that we had 
three Presbyterians settled over a 
Congregational church, and as they 
left us they went back and joined the 
Presbyterian church again. I want 
to know exactly where I stand |laugh- 
ter], and what particular change of 
theology took place when those men 
were installed over the church that I 
have been connected with for a third 
of a century, and what they renounc- 
ed when they went back and took 
Presbyterian pulpits again; therefore, 
I wish, if I could, by the slightest 


motion. I agree gladly with the 
President of Brown University that 
you cannot make a perfect union of 
all the churches, and it is not desir- 
able. You cannot train men down 
to® an exact length and height 
and breadth. But when two re- 
ligious denominations are settling 
and unsettling and resettling the 
same theology and the same kind of 
doctrine every day from the pulpit, I 
confess it looks to me like—if I were 
permitted, this isa club, however, not 
a church [laughter|—it looks like 
child’s play. [Applause.] 

is very rarely that I ever had an 
opportunity in my life to get the ad- 
vantage of one hundred Congregation 
al ministers. [|Laughter.] I have al- 


ways found through life that they 


had theadvantage of me. | Laughter. | 
But here I am the last speaker. 
[Laughter and applause.] Nobody 
has a chance to answer me. I am 
like the State Attorney that is closing 
the case against the prisoner at the 
bar. [Laughter.] 

‘‘And I want to say something to 
the preachers of the Congregational 
Church. I have a sort of right, I 
think, from long membership, to 
speak plainly tothem. If clergymen 
of other denominations get a little 
hit, it is only the necessary overfiow, 
and is not directly aimed at them. 
[Laughter and applause.] But I am 
talking to the Presbyterians of Penn- 
sylvania and the Congregationalists 
of New England. I went to one 
church in my boyhood, and ex neces- 
sitafe, when I came to New England 
I went into the Congregational 
chureh. I would rather have kept in 
the Presbyterian, Iam frank to say. 
Therefore, I address myself to both. 
Now, I don’t think that the Congre- 
gational Club, or the President of 
Brown University, or my distinguish- 
ed friend, whom I admire for many 
reasons, the President [applause] of 
the Theological Seminary—I don’t 
think that any of those gentlemen of 
the ministry or any of us who are in 
the pews, with varving degrees of 
piety, and no piety at all sometimes, 
ean believe that the preaching of the 
Word: to-day is as effective as it 
ought to be. I have my theory about 
that, and if there is anything that a 
Yankee, either native or adopted—I 
am only a brother-in-law to New 
England, as it were [laughter], in the 
theological sense—has a particular 
right to, it is to have a theory or to 
take out a patent. 


preached. The command was, Go 
ye and preach the gospel. I under- 


possible impulse to start that ball in| 


My theory is that, ; f int 
literally speaking, the gospel is not 


take to say that, when you put the 000,000 legal tender notes. ) 


‘of these one hundred if it does not 


non-conductor of a pile of manu- | 
script between you and the audience, 
you are not preaching the gospel 
pplause], you are readingit. Why, 
hat would you think of a lawyer 
at the Bar with a man’s life depend- 
ing upon what he should say? What 
would you think if that man, before 
the twelve sworn who were to decide 
the fate of that prisoner, should haul 
out a pile of manuscript and begin to 
read to them? What would you think 
of a man in a legislative assembly 
‘who wanted to convince his fellow- 
members of the policy or impolicy of 
anything if he begins to read at 
them? Why, everybody knows that 
it empties the hall directly. I have 
attended, to a considerable extent, 
the annual conferences of the Con- 
eregational churches in Maine, and I } 
always found that when they got 
loose the ministers were capital de- 
baters, all of them. [Applause.] 
Why,-a while ago we had a little fam- 
ily difference on some doctrine out at 
Des Moines [laughter and applause], 
and the different parties that were 
engaged in it have been at home 
| reading to their societies what hap- 
pened there. But when they stood 
face to face, they went at it with a 
vim and a vigor and a directness of | 
debate that has never been surpassed 
in the Congress of the United States 
to this present generation. [Laugh- 
ter and applause.| Why don’t they 
carry that style of speech into their 
pulpits? Why don’t they talk direct- 
ly tous? Why, I consider you, sir 
(addressing Mr. Webb), under whose | 
preaching I sat for ten years, one of 
the guilty ones; and I can remember 
very well when you got through with 
the manuscript and leaned over the 
pulpit and talked ten minutes from 
native rich vigor and force, it was 
worth all the forty minutes that pre- 
ceded it. [Laughter and applause.] 
‘‘T want to guard myself. Heaven 
forbid that I should want extempore 
sermons. [Laughter.| And you 
will appreciate that the more when 
you have to listen in these last few 
minutes to an extempore speech. 
There is no speech or no sermon on 
serious subjects that ever was worth 
a fig if it was extempore. There isa 
vast difference between extempore 
and the absence of manuscript. Nor 
do I mean that a man shall commit a 
sermon to memory. No man ever 
got hold of an audience in this world 
that was trying to remember the 
phrase in which he should address 
them, never. [Applause.]- But he 
should know where he _ begins 
and what he is going to say 
and where he will end. [Great 
applause.| Now I ask any one 


take about four times as much la- 
bor and four times as much time 
to prepare a speech, a sermon that is 
to be delivered without notes, than it 
does to write the one which is so eas- 
ily read. Extempore speeches, you 
may say again, are always a decep- 
tion. One of the notable scenes in 
the Congress of the United States 


a distinguished citizen of Maine and 
a still more distinguished citizen of 
Massachusetts—between John Quin- 
cy Adams and George Evans. It 
was, if I may so far touch upon polit- 
ical matters, the speech that gave Mr. 
Evans his first great reputation in 
the country. He was very uneasy 
dfter he thought he was victorious 
lest Mr. Adams should thrown down 
the gage of battle again. And in 
this uneasiness he applied to Mr. 
George Ashman, a well-known public 
man of this State, to know whether 
it was the intention of the old man 
eloquent to renew the fight, to which 
Mr. Ashman, who is my narrator of 
the story, said that he did not know, 
because Mr. Adams was not always 
in the habit of giving notice before 
he struck. ‘Well,’ said Mr. Evans, 
‘I can tell you if he does renew the 
contest, you will hear the most mag- 
nificent extempore rejoinder, which 
I have been six weeks preparing, that 
ever was delivered in the Congress of 
the United States.’ [Continued laugh- 
ter and applause.}] I want the ex- 
tempore speeches in the pulpit that 
the minister of eloquence has been 
six weeks preparing. And if you 
should go to all the great places in 
which they have been gathered up in 
Pentecostal seasons, you will never 
see the interposition of a manuscript. 
I would have such influence in the 
pulpit as Whitfield had in the open 
field. I would have such influence 
as Robert Cushman had in the first 
sermon delivered on New England 
soil. I would have such influence as 
Paul exerted before the men of Ath- 
ens. I would have the imitation of 
that highest of all spiritual eloquence, 
when our Divine Master spoke to his 
followers on the Mount. [Great ap- 
plause.]” 


A superior work for young folks, 
similar to the temperance text book 
used in the public schools, but writ- 
ten so clearly that it could be under- 
stood without a teacher, would result 
in more practical good than all the 
story books written on the subject. 
The plain facts of intemperance are 
the most forceful illustration of the 
evil; and fiction, even in its best form, 
cannot improve upon them. If the 
boys of the coming generation are to 


- — 


‘occupy the places their fathers now 
'fillin the temperance reform move- 
ment, they must not be fed upon 
_mere gush or goody-goody moralizing, 
‘but furnished with books that will 
, lay the foundation of an’ intelligent, : 


‘ance.—Central Christian Advo-a’e. 


There are now in circulation $346,- 


* 


evating 
fort with individuals, and not by 
fifty years ago was a debate between} schemes and _ resolutions; and so, 
while he was a true philanthropist, he 
was what is better still, a true Chris- 
tian. 
him first and always, and was known 
and respected as a religious man. 
Like the late Governor Seymour, who 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


That our railway kings are not un- 
mindful of their obligations to the 
general public, and to the religious 
public, we have been frequently re- 


minded. Our attention is called again | 


to the matter by a paragraph sent to 
a Connecticut paper, from the small, 
rural town of Harwinton, where C. P. 
Huntington is building a memorial 
chapel to his mother, for the Congre- 
gational church. The chapel is of 
stone, on a commanding site, looking 
down the main street :f the town. 
To procure the site, one of the vener- 
able and noted houses of the town 
had to be purchased and demolished, 
as it could not be otherwise removed. 
This monument of grateful apprecia- 
tion will cost not less than $35,000, 
and will stand for much more than 
money can indicate; and while the 
community is to be congratulated, 
much wore is the donor, whose la- 
borious life of energy and enterprise, 
now growing long, in crowning him 
with plenty, has enabled him to make 
so beautiful an expression of regard 
for the love that brooded the years of 
his childhood, and the spot that gave 
him birth. The paragraph referred 
to reads as follows: 

‘*Work on the inside of the chapel 
is nearing completion. Most of the 
windows, which are of stained Vene- 
tian glass have been putin. The in- 
side is paneled with oak throughout 
with mouldings of the same wood, and 
is highly oramental. The slips, which 
are of solid oak, are now being put 
in. The whole is stained and var- 
nished. The vestry floor is inlaid 
with colored tiles. Downstairs, the 
upper part of the. parlor has been 
plastered. In the kitchen a large 
cooking range has been set in an al- 
cove built of Philadelphia pressed 
brick. The range is elaborately fur- 
nished with all kindsof utensils. In 
the coal-room a large furnace has been 
encased in solid brick-work. Outside 
of the chapel, the ground is being 


graded and a walk of flagging has 
been laid.” 


At the Convention of Deaf and 
Dumb instructors at Berkeley, last 
Summer, we listened to the voice of 
Erastus Brooks, lately deceased—the 
well-known New York journalist of 
former days. Somehow, we had 
thought of-him as we are apt to think 


of the newspaper man, as a man im- 


mersed in politics and the world that 
now is. Itis pleasant to have our 
notions changed concerning him, 
for one who knew him says: 


‘*He believed in reforming and el- 
society by personal ef- 


He believed in God and served 


was his intimate friend, he honored 


religion and was esteemed and trust- 
ed by men of the church, as well as 
by men of the world who knew his 
staunch integrity, and by men of the 
State who knew his political virtue. 
He was a simple, humble Christian, 
who often opened the meetings of 
boards where he presided with pray- 
er, and who, though firm in his own | 
opinions, had charity and kindness 
for those who held different ones.” 


Friends and Fellow-Citizens: It 


must be evident to every considerate, 
thoughtful, unprejudiced mind that 
the only issue now before the people 
is the prohibition of the liquor traffic. 
There are now but two political par- 
ties in this State with any vital issue 
between them. They are the ‘‘Pro- 


hibition Temperance” party on the 


one side, and the Liquor party on 
the other, consisting of the Republi- 


can and Democratic branches. The 


Prohibition party is in favor of clos- 
ing up all saloons and dram-shops, 


and of a Constitutional amendment 


in this State and nation for the sup- 
pression of the liquor traffic, and for 


the enactment of a wise and legal 
Sunday law. The liquor party, con- 
sisting of two branches, the Republi- 
cans and Democrats, are in favor of 
permitting the saloon and the liquor 
traffic to remain as they now are, and 
are against the enactment of a Sun- 
day law, as declared in their political 
platform. These are the only vital 
questions before the people of this 
State. The Prohibition Temperance 
party says to all patriots, Christian 
people and good citizens, that this 
rum fiend, with its stream of liquid 
fire, must be put out, or it will de- 
stroy our nation. Rally, all friends 
of temperance, lovers of the Chris- 
tian Sabbath and good order. Form 
prohibition clubs, go to work at once 
all over this State, distribute.temper- 
ance literature, sing temperance 
songs, agitate, educate, for the com- 
ing contest of 1888. On, on to vic- 
tory, as in Kansas, Iowa, Rhode Is- 


land, Maine, Georgia, and many oth- | 
er States, where prohibition does 


prohibit. Make no compromises, 
hoist the black flag of no quarter, 
and neither give nor receive any. 


This is God’s cause, and he will sure-. 


ly give us the victory if we press for- 
ward and faint not: Read this in 
your churches, in your lodges and 
assemblies. R. H. McDonaxp. 
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(f cases where other prepared foods failed. 
The Most Nourishing. Most Palatabl:, 


At Droggist=, 25c , $1.00, 


PARED 


plication. 


ELY’S CATARR 


GIVES RELIEF AT ONCE EM 
* AND CURES 


CATARRh. 
HAY FEVER. 


Not a Liquid, 
or Powder. Free fron ime 
Injurious Drugs an 
Uffensive Odors. 


A particle is applied into each nortril, and is 
agreeable. Price 50 cts. at drouggista’: by mail, 


Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 


THE PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 


REV: J. A. BENTON, D.D., 
REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., | 
REV. I. E. DWINELL, D.D., 


| -- Professors 


Letters and communications may be sent to 
Pror. J. A. BENToN or Pror. G. Mooar, Oak- 
land, Cal. 

The usual facilities are 
charge. 


granted without 


(Incorporated, 1881.) 
San Jose, Cal. 
WILL REOPEN AUGUST 171TH, 1886, 


FACULTY : | 

Mrs. M.S. Castleman, Principal; Rev. C. W. 
Hill, Rhetoric; Miss H. Babb, Art; Miss E. Mil- 
ler, French and German Conversation; Pro- 
fessor Autsman, Music; Rev. H. C. Minton, 
Bible Studies. 

For information apply to M. 8. Castleman, 
San Jose. 


Field Seminary | 


School for Girls and Young Ladies. 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND, CAL. 


HIS ‘school gives thorough instruction. 
Aumits special students. Prepares for 

the University of California, and for Vassar, 
Wellesley, Smith and other colleges. The fif- 
teentu year will begin July28, 1886. Address, 


Mrs. R G. Enox, Proprietor: or 
Miss Frances A. Dean, Principal. 


MILLS COLLEGE 


THE NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN 
January 5, 1887, 


ff hon COLLEGE COURSE corresponds very 
nearly to that of Wellesley. 


The Seminary course of study remains un- 


chan ged. 


For circulars or information apply to 


Mirs. MILLS, 
MILLS SEMINARY P. O., 
ALAMEDA CO., CAL. 


Hopkins Academy | 


OAKLAND, CAL. 
REV. H. E. JEWETT, - - - PRINCIPAL. 


Academic and Preparatory Departments. 
Send for Catalogue to 
H. BE. JEWETT, Principal. 


Weed 


CALIFORNIA BRASS WORKS 
No. 125 First Street, 


Opposite Minna 8r., SAN FRANOISO: 


_ Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Brass, Composition, Zinc and Babbitt 
Metal Castings, 


Church and Steamboat Bells 


Also a full assortment of Steam and Water 
Oocks and Valves, Hydraulic Pipes, Nozzles and 


Spikes, Sheathing Nails, Rudder Braces, ete. 
oc Agents for Seibert’s Eureka Lubricators 


LKVING INSTITUTE 


| 


= 


A Select School for Young Ladies. 


The next session will begin Monday, August 
2d. 1886. For catalcgue or info 
the Principal, Rev. EDWAR:) B. CHURCH, 
A. M., 1036 Valencia St., San Francisce, Cal. 


The Physician’s Favorite. 

A predigested, non irritating, easily astimi- | - 
lated food indicat d in all weak and inflamed 
conditions of the digestive organs, either in | 


1S" It }as been th positive means of saving 
many lives, having been successful in hundreds 


Most Economical. of all prepared Foods. 
150 for an infant for $1.0°. Fastty PRE- 


OG"A valuable pamphlet on Nutri- 
tion of Infants and Invalids,”’ sent free on ap- 


WELLs, Ricnarpson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


registered 60 cts. C’rculars free. ELY BROS.,: 


HOME SEMINARY. 


Hose Couplings, etc., etc. Brass Ship Work | 


20 Ibs. of the best rice grown, $1. 
20 Ibs. Kingford’s gloss starch, 31. 
20 Ibs. clean canary seed, $1. 

20 Ibs. very choice lentils, $1. 

20 Ibs. good cooking raisins, $1. 

20 Ibs. barley or spirit peas, $1. 

20 lbs. mixed birdseed, 81. 

20 lbs. tapioca or sago, $1. 

20 ibs. choice pressed figs, 81. 

20 Ibs. very fine soap, $1. - 

20 Ibs. Golden C sugar, $1. 

20 Ibs. fresh soda crackers, $1. 

20 Ibs. German prunes, $1. 

20 Ibs. dried pears, $1. 

20 Ibs. codfish, #1. 

’ 20 Ibs. flaxseed, whole or ground, 81. 
20 Ibs. soda or saleratus, S81. 
20 Ibs. dried peaches or apples, 81. 
20 Ibs. red, pink or bayou beans, 40c, 
20 Ibs. pea or butter beans, 40c. 

20 Ibs. Father’s Delight coffee, 83, 
20 lbs. Kindergarten coffee, 83. 
20 Ibs. maple sugar, 82. 
20 Ibs. best island sugar, 81. 
20 Ibs. best candles, 8S] 50. 
20 Ibs. best copperas, 80c. 
20 Ibs. biuestone, SI 20. 
20 Ibs. Engiish sal. soda, 40c. ~ 
20 lbs. refined sulphur, 60c. 
20 Ibs. best alum, 
20 Ibs. Japanese egg food (sample), 40c. 
20 lbs. groundbone meal (sample), 40c. 
20 ibs. Kastern codfish, 20, 
~ 20 Ibs. lard, wooden pails, &1 50. 
20 libs, bacon or shouiders, S11 50. 
20 Ibs. cornmeal, 50c. 
20 Ibs. mixed nuts, $2 50. 
20 Ibs. popcorn, 50c. 
20 Ibs. rapeseed, 50c, 
20 Ibs. cornstarch, best, S1 40. 


€CT THIS OUT, or keep the paper—it will 
appear but once. Weare selling goods way below 
usual wholesale prices. No charge for cases, sacks 
w cartage. Send coin by Express, Postai or Ex- 
‘ess Money Order. Ask for full list (free). Direct: 


SMITH’S CASH STORE, 


115 and 117 CLAY STREET, _ S. F., CAL. 


The Musical New Year 


Is commencing. Attention is called to the 


abundant provis on for 


MUSICAL SOCIETIES 


In the publications of Ditson & Co. They 
publish 
All the Oratorios. 
All the Classical Cantatas, 
All the Masses, 
Also the following high-class,new CANTATAS: 
Christoforus ($1), Rheinberger; Comala 
(75¢e), Gade; Don Munio ($1.50), Buck; Del- 
uge (8c), St. Saens;- Flight into Egypt (38c), 
terlioz; Holy City ($1), Gaul; Out of the 
Depths (32c),Darling; Jozeph’s Bonda.e (80c), 
Chadwick; Christus (40c), Mendelesohn; 
Three Holy Children ($1), Stanford. . 
Aiso the easy Cantatas (sacred): 
Rebecca (65c), Hodges; Ruth and Boez (65c), 


_| Andrews; Christ the Lord (8Jc) Williams. 


And the Secular Cantatas (ea y): 


Fair Ellen (38c), Bruch; Herbert and Elsa 
(75c), Thayer; Heroes of ’76 ($1). Trowbridge. 

Exce'lent Male Quartets afid Choruses. 

OS” Books mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., &67 Broadway, N. Y. 


SEARBY, 


EP and PPharmacict 


859 MARKET ST... 


BETWEEN FOURTH AND FIFTH STREETS 
San Francisco. 


Manufacturer of the Hospital Bed Pan. De- 
pot for the Alpha Syringe (giving continuous 


syringes of various kinds, Catarrh Douches, 
Throat Atomizers, hot water and ice bags, in- 
val:ds’ cushions, feeding cups, antiseptic and 
other bandages, absorbent cotton, and similar 
appliances for use in sickness. — | 


ESTABLISHED IN 1852. 


ARMES & DALLAM, 


‘Importers and Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 
HANDLES, TWINES, CORDAGE, STA- 


TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 


BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETO 


Sole Agents for 


HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, ‘‘NO BRAND’’ PARLOR MATOH- 
ES, COTTON WEBBING FOR FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL CLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


228 & 230 Front St., 


San FPrancisco. 


REMOVAL. 


THE DEPOSITORY OF THE 


CALIFORNIA BIBLE SOCIETY 


/ HAS BEEN REMOVED TO 


MARKET STREET, 


Where patrons of the Society will find a larze 
tment of the publications of the Ameri- 
can Bible Society. Branch Socie:ies and Bible 
Committees will be supplied from this Deposi- 
tory. The trade in cicy and country aupplisd 
at usual discounts. 
Bibles, 30 cents and upwards. 
Tes:amen‘s, 5 cents and upwards. 


The Society has no connection with the store 
at No. 3 Montgomery street, or with any other 
house in San Francisco. 


GEO. C. McCONNELL, Depositary. 


= 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CORDAGE FACTORY 


EsTaBLISHED 1856, 
Constantly on hand a large steck of 


Manila Rope, (!! sizes) 
Tarred Manila Rope, 
Hay Rope. 


Whale Line. Etc. 


TuBBs & Co., 
No. 6if and 613 Front Street. 


C2" Factory at tue Porreno. 


TWENTY 
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WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 12, 1887. ] 


THE Paciric: SAN FRANCISco,@aL. 3. 


Bousehold. 


Kider-down quilts embroidered on 
the upper side are now used for bed. 
spreads, Pillow shams of satin to 


Heme Circle.  peror if the council did not allow : was withdrawn, and he heard the 

) | _ Brentz to be seized. But the legate’s |; command given, ‘‘March on, he is 

' wicked plan was to be foiled, for the | not there’; and, while Brentz was 

THE GRAMMAR OF THE HEART. one councilor who had not made the | thanking God for his escape, the 

| oath could not bear to have Brentz | Spanish soldiers poured out of the 

‘ taken away to death; so, taking aj} house, convinced that the minister 
' card, he wrote on it in Latin, ‘‘ Fuge, | was not near. 


asmallcupbful of QUICK TIME AND CHEAP FARES! 


OLASSES 


or Slrained Howey 


Eastern and European cities via the Great 
Transcontinental, All-Rail Routes. 


‘“‘That speaketh the truth in his heart.” (Ps 
gv: 2.) | 


My grammar I define to be an art 


Which teacheth me to write and speak mine’ 


heart; 


By which I learn that smooth-tongued flat- | 


teries are 
False language, and, in love, irregular; _ 
Amongst my letters, vow-wells, I admat 
Of none but consonant to sacred writ; 


And therefore, when my soul in silence : 
| | was in danger. 


moans, 


Half-voweled sighs and double deep-thonged | 


ans; 
Mute looks, and liquid tears instead of words, 
Are of the language that mine heart affords. 


And, since true love abhors all variations, 

My grammar hath no moods nor conjuga- 

Tenses, nor persons, nor declensions, 

Cases, nor genders, nor comparisons; 

Whate’er my letters are, my word’s but one, 

And, on the meaning of it, love alone, 

Concord is all my syntax, and agreement | 

Is in my grammar perfect regiment. 3 

He wants no language that hath learned to 
love; 

When tongues are still, hearts will be heard 
above. — Francis Quarles, 


A STORY OF SUABIA. 


BY M. E. BAMFORD. 


It lacks thirteen years of being four 
centuries since there was rejoicing 
one June day ina house on the south- 
east border,of the Black Forest in 
Suabia. A little baby boy had come 
to live in that household. After a 
time, the little boy received the name 
of Johann, or John, as we should call 
it in our language. In that home, in 
beautiful Suabia, where the boy 
- could look away at the dense fir trees 
that cover all the lower portions of 
the mountains in the Black Forest, 


and wheie he could, perhaps, see the able to declare I do not know where | the Lord, for he hath showed me his , al Carry a Complete Stock of 
snow that covers the summits of the | he is. _ | marvelous kindness in a strong city. MIRTHFUL MENTION. Tea and Grocery C 
mountains for eight months in the| _ So the secretary hid Brentzin a lit-| Brentz begged his people to bury 3 roceries, 
tle valley among the distant hills, | him where his grave might be seen| ‘‘I know,” said the little girl to her STORES, Provisions, 7 


year, Johann Brentz spent the first 
few years of his life. 

He was carefully taught by his par- 
ents, for they were religious people, 
and his father for twenty-four years 


industrious and conscientious, yet 
they could not teach him the real 


Schuldheiss, or magistrate, of the ; : 
little of Weil, which their | ‘‘the valley of the shadow of death” | anything contrary to the gospel of ‘‘How is our son getting along, ing Coots 
house stood. But, although the par- +40 Brentz, yet he could say, ‘‘I will Jesus Christ. Martin Luther said of Charley?” ‘Oh, pretty well; only he Ex. Family, bbl, eeags. * are BEST sam _ | flatisfaction Guaranteed in Price and Quali | . 
ents brought up Johann to be very fear no evil, for Thou art with me.” | Brentz, that no man expounded the | is a little puffed up with his own im- Datmaesits Gneiete In kegs, 5 gal..$1-30@1-75 _—— 


truths of religion, for they did not 


Juge, Brenti, cito, citius, citissimus!” 
‘‘Flee, flee, Brentz! Quick, quicker, 
quickest!” and sent it to the minis- 
ter. | | 

Brentz was sitting at the table 


| when the card was handed to him. 


He knew in an instant that his life 
He rose from the ta- 
ble and walked out of the house and 
down the street to the town-gate. 
But not far from the gate he met the 
legate, who, not thinking that Brentz 
knew anything about his intentions, 
hypocritically spoke to the minister 
in a very friendly manner, and said, 
‘*To-morrow I hope you will come to 
me to. breakfast.” | 

‘‘As the Lord will, for man_pro- 
poseth, but God disposeth,” said 
Brentz, who well knew what would 
happen to him if he should accept 
such an invitation; and, passing on, 
he left his enemy. Gaining the for- 
est, Brentz hid himself among the 
thick trees, and there he stayed for 
several weeks, coming down cautious- 


‘ly at night to see his family in the 


village, and hurrying off to hide in 
the forest before day-break. 

At last, a kind-hearted man, Duke 
Ulrich, of Wurtemberg, heard of this 
poor minister and of the persecutions 
he was enduring, and determined to 
help him. Duke Ulrich did not dare 
do this openly, however, so he called 
his secretary and told him to provide 
a hiding-place for Brentz, saying; 
“Do not tell me where you place 
him, or anything about him, so that if 
the Emperor insists on it I may be 


and while secreted there Brentz wrote 
an exposition of the twenty-third 
Psalm. And, although that little 
valley where he was hidden might in- 
deed, for anything he knew, prove 


After a time, Brentz seems to have 
come to the conclusion that he need 
not hide so secretly, and might go to 


And soon Brentz heard the troops 
marching out of Stuttgart, for the 
commander had searched so thor- 
oughly that he was sure that Brentz 
was not in the city. When Brentz 
felt certain that the Spaniards had 
gone, he came down in the evening 
and went to Duke Ulrich and told 
him of his marvelous deliverance 
from his enemies. And the house 
where Brentz hid stood for many 
years afterwards, and was for awhile 
used as a place where Christians met 
to hold services. 

After a time, King Edward VI of 
England heard of Brentz and the per- 
secutions he endured on account of 
his preaching, and King Edward sent 
him word that he might come to 
England and find a safe home there. 
But Brentz could not bear to leave 
his native country without the Word 
of God. He said, ‘‘No, it was at 
home I first learned to know the Lord 
Jesus Christ; it was at home I first 
preached the glad tidings of salva- 
tion; itis at home I have suffered 
for the name of my Saviour, and I 
hope to serve him at home to the 
hour of my death.” 

And this hope was realized, for 
Brentz lived and worked and preach- 
ed and wrote his Commentary on the 
Psalms till he died, at the age of sev- 
enty-one, in that same city of Stutt- 
gart, where he had been so wonder- 


fully preserved from the power of his. 


enemies, and of which he might have 
said in the words of those Psalms of 
which he was so fond, ‘‘Blessed be 


from his old pulpit, and they did as 
he requested, since he said that he 
hoped that the sight of his grave 
would warn those who should preach 
after him in that place never to say 


Holy Scriptures so clearly. Brentz 
was to Suabia what Luther was to 
Germany—the leader of the Reforma- 


match must accompany them. They 


can be cleaned if not washed. 


How to Make a Hanp-Bae.—Cut 
two peices of velvet eight inches 
square; embroider a spray of flowers 
on each liné with cardboard; cut 
some plain or figured black satin 
four inches wide; gather it around 
three sides of the velvet. This forms 
the side and bottom. Cut another 
piece six inches wide and sew plainly 
around the top, face down, and about 
three inches with cardinal satin run 
around twice with silk; draw up with 
Ottoman ribbon one inch wide. Line 
the inside with silk. — 


Work Baskers Eastry Mapre.—A 
very convenient and pretty work bas- 
ket may be made of two peach bas- 
kets. The baskets are firmly glued 
together, bottom to bottom, some- 
what in the shape of an hour glass. 
Then the entire structure is covered 


with sateen of any desired color, laid | 


in full plaits, tacked at top and bot- 
tom and at the point of union of the 
baskets. The top basket is lined 
with sateen. A piece of heavy paste- 
board cut round and smoothly cover- 
ed with sateenfits in snugly, cover- 
ing the bottom and making a neat 
finish. Full pockets are sowed in 
below the top of the basket. The 
outer rim has a deep lace flounce, 
healed by box-plaited ribbon arrang- 
ed to conceal the rim of the basket. 
A broad peice of ribbon tied around 
where the bottoms of the baskets 
meet is finished by a large bow. 


elder sister’s young man at the sup- 
per-table, ‘‘that you will join our so- 
ciety for the protection of little birds, 
because mamma says you are very 
fond of larks.” 


portance; knows more than his father, 


you know.” ‘‘Ah, then the boy is 


not quite an idiot.” 
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THE GOLDEN PALACE 


41 Sixth St. and 227 & 229 Second B8t. 
CHAS. MONTGOMERY & BROS., PROP’S. 


We insert, as follows, afew staple articles 
- with present rates: 


CHOICE NEW-CROP TEAS. 


Cornmeal, tb...2 
|Good Japan, tb....25@0e 


Cr’d Wheat, tb. .24%4@ 
Grah’mF lour, tb v44@3e 


Eng. B’kfast, th. . .25@50c 


Pearl Barley,th.4 @5c |Formosa 


ond - 


Southern Pacific 


(Pacific System.) 


Daily Express and Emigrant Trains make — 


prompt connections with the several 
railway lines in the East, | 
connecting at 


NEW YORE AND NEW ORLEANS 


WITH 


The Several Lines of. Steamers to all 


EUROPEAN PORTS. 


| PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPING CARS 


-attached to Overland Express Trains. 
THIRD-CLASS SLEEPING CARS are run 
daily with Overland Emigrant Trains. 
No additional charge for Berths in Third- 
class cars. 
Tickets sold, Sleeping-car Berths secured, 


and other information given upon application at _ 


the Company’s Offices, where passengers 
in person can secure choice of routes, etc. 


>> 


RAILROAD LANDS. 


For sale on reasonable terms. 


Apply to or address W. H. Mins, Land 
Agent of C. P. R. B., JEnomz Mappen, Land 
Land Agent of 8. P. R. R., San Francisco. 


A. N. Towne, T.H 
General Manager. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


S. FOSTER & CO., 


26 & 28 California St. 


Canned Goods, 
and Preserves. 


Special attention given to Selecting and Pack- 


Jos. R. Cowen. D. H. Schuyler J. W. Porter 
Schuyler & Armstrong, Phila. 


. H. Goodman, 
Gen. Pass.& Tkt.Agt. 


| the city of Stuttgart to live. There | tion.—New York Observer. Sago & Tapioca.4 @5e |Uncolored Japan. 

ing the ne tone the He: | any of the people ce and of | q 

formation, and Johann’s parents still —‘Oh, no, madam; that is one of the | bls bar Bx. FUNERAL DIRECTORS 
The Pittsburgh Despatch vouches ted, bbls. ..6!4c'White Beans... ...... 2c | 


_ prayed to saints, and did not know 
that. God alone is the one who must 
be worshiped. But Johann appreci- 


it. But, after a time, Duke Ulrich 


heard that the Spanish soldiers were 


for the truth of the following touch- 
ing story: 


old masters.” Mrs. Nouveau (in an 
undertone to her companiun)—‘T don’t 


like to hear a young man speak so dis- 


Granulated, bbls. 

Coffees, Green, Roasted or Ground. Eastern 
Sugar-cured Hams and Bacon. Fish; Oysters, 
Sardines, Oils for Table or Sanctuary use, etc., 


118 GEARY ST., SAN FRANCISCO, 
(Opp. Starr Kings Church.) 


Originators of ‘the Parlor and Receiving ~ 


9. 


ated his good home, and the histories | minister to him, and | hear that Smith hassold out his | respectfully of his teachers.” Allo! mich we oferat the lowest vault System: 
éli us that, through all Dis ite, ne saloon,’’ said f leof mid-| « ality of goods at wholesale rates | | 
for having, told \Brentz that he must find some of cheese in a| they have suffered in thousands of | who Gill Of us _ Telephone No, 5187. | 
When he was thirteen years old, | Secure hiding-place once more. mithfield-strect ‘saloon’ last Friday) ways.” “There's one why they never |., | 

Johann was sent away to study at Brentz hardly knew where to go. t. | suffered said a hen-pecked man, | them at a wholesale house exclusively, for the 10oct-t#, 

J Yes, responded the other, rather rising. What is. that?” demanded | re#son that they will not break or open packages, | | 
University of Heidelberg, and there He took a great loaf of bread and slowlv ae ie i co: and we will do so, 2nd in all cases at whelesale — 
4 _| walked out with it into the streets of .° the lecturer. They have never suf- rates. All orders comin to our wholcsale House : — 

er than himself. This boy was Me- Stuttgart. As he was passing along he was 7 .s » acter, to be opened, are always filled at our Sixth N GRAY & C0 . 
just colning money there. “Gentlemen of the jury.” said street House, a system of profit and convenience "9 — 
lanchthon, and the two, with some; through one street, he saw a door The other nibbled a cracker ab : he jury, sald an | which strongly recommends itself to RELIGIOUS . 7 
friends began to study the Bible. | standing open, and felt, as he after- etcesthiatia: <8 t 3 ei oe ~| Irish barrister, ‘‘it will be for you to. AND OTHRE INSTITUTIONS IN THE CLIY AND U NDERTA K ER s 
Perhaps the two boys did not then; wards said, as though he heard ‘“‘an| | say whether this defendant shall be | ceive from institutions is prod! conelusive of the | 
think that one day they would both | inward voice” saying, “Enter that|Snith, yon know, lives on Mount | into court with un: | to omer goods BAL Str 
be teaching the Bible to their coun- bonds” . Washin of abpve list and wi us aeatalogue of thegoods amento t! eet 
Brentz walked in through the open ypocrisy ‘his ‘mouth; and draw foe. tale f Webb, - SAN FRANCISCO 
tc door, but saw no one. He went hice home, three bullocks out of my client’s hig the order, thereby placing themselves in a 
and was so much interested in what | Stairs, and no one appeared, and s0| yeq pocket with impunity.” Us the fiidal order, and sectriti all the Connected by Telephone with all the 
was said that he went home and look- | he. went on up one Hight after an- all A blind man was sitting in company of being present in the store at the time of pur- District Telegraph Company's 
ed into the Bible to see whether such | other until he had reached the gar- ie ie lito lien Sinith cs with some visitors, when one of the | : ee 
things were true. And when he/ret, and had seen no one in the] +. respectable sort of a citizen. | COMPany left the room. ‘‘What white |.. P#45- MONTGOMERY & BROS. EMBALMING AND PREPARING Bopizs i 
found that Luther had indeed said} house. From the garret, he climbed i id drinke or ‘gambles, and rea ee teeth that lady has!” said the blind | #1 Sixth St., and 227 and 229 Second St, _ FoR SHIFMENT MabeE a a 
only what was in the Bible, then Jo- | into a sort of loft where hay and tim- | 41.6 world of his familv. jman. ‘‘Why,” said a friend, in great | SPECIALTY. a | - 
hann saw and believed the new truth | ber were kept, and there he crawled surprise, ‘‘how can you tell?” <‘‘Be- RI | BBER HOSE | 
with all his heart. One of the things ; on his hands and feet until he got ee pee 4 and ‘feud: his. ‘wife: out cause,” answered the blind man, ‘‘for , ia 
that he did after this was to go home into shopping si thing “a she has done nothing | | 
to his old father and mother with the | 1ng what wou ecome Of him, the | | but laugh.” GO O A 
news, and one historian tells poor minister made himself up a bed good old man was once in com- | Garden H OSC 
us that the parents received the news | of hay, and waited to see what would ‘apple tree. were the little fellows. | Pany with a gentleman who occasion- oye i ¥ 
gladly, and Johann ‘‘saw them turn happen. No doubt, in the night of playing. "They had a bench and |#ly introduced into conversation the 
to Christ and the simplicity of the | anxiety which followed, Brentz pray- some bottles and tamblers..and were |.7Ords “*dewil,” : “<detice,”:ete.;: and The Very Cheapest and Very Best DELIVERED IN BULE 
cospel.” ed to Him who, when on earth, had playing ‘keep. saloon.’ He noticed | Who at last took the name of God in} THE CELEBRATED 
But, after Johann resolved to/| ‘‘not where to lay his head.” | that they were drinking something vain. ‘‘Stop, sir,” said the old man; 
spend his life in preaching the gos-| The next day the Spanish troops | 9144 of 4 pail, and that they acted | ‘1 said nothing while you used free-|] MALTESE CROSS HOSE’ {2240 Lbs to the Ton. 
pel to the people of Suabia, he enter- that were sent to take Brentz arrived tipsy. The youngest, who was be-| @0™ with the name of your own mas- | | 1 
ed upon long yearsof persecution for|in Stuttgart. At all of the city | the bar. had atowel tied around | tet, but I insist upon it that you 
Christ’s sake. At one time, he and were posted waist: was setting the drinks use no freedom with the name DIRECT FROM THE SHIP. 
his family only managed to escape | vent the ministers escape, an “2 | up pretty free. Smith walked over, | 0! mine.” : Manufactured and for sale by the ‘ 

from some soldiers, that were against to and looked in the pail. It was beer,| A certain Alabama preacher reports IJOHN HENDERSON 
the Protestants, by placing all the | Ulric a. palace and to 1m = ™S | and two of the boys were so drunk | the following conversation between Gutta Percha & Rubber Mfg Co. | ’ ie 
food in the house on the table, and Ulrich th 4 that they staggered. A neighbor’s | himself and one of his members: “A UU. 
then slipping out at the back of the th tp o | ed. age °. ‘adreiece er boy, a couple of years older, lay | sister said to me, ‘We want you to JAS. F.. HOUGH, Manager. 130 Ellis Street, San Francisec, a 
house while the men were eating. ; bruth, nd asleep behind the tree. take a vacation.’ ‘I do not need 15 virgt st, near Market Street, 8an Francisco 
Soon after, he and his family had to i cou My God, boys, you must not| vacation.’ ‘Go away for your health.’| , Honest ve “Ratz, 

_ wander about in the forest on a bit-| @eliver him up. then thecommand-| 4,71 that,’ he said, as he lifted the | ‘I am not sick.’ ‘Go to increase your ENTERPRISE WOOD & COAL YARD ss 
terly cold ‘night in December, and | ¢T save orders to his soldiers that ev- six-year-old from behind the bench. | strength.’ ‘I have more strength Dr. H. C. FRENCH Bante seipeee | oe 
found no shelter till morning, when | ery -house in Stuttgart should be} icicwe, playin’ s’loon, papa, an’ I | now than I am willing to use.’ ‘Go 7 | “gee eo) 

ttle vill 20N, papa, an (HOMEOPATHIC) BOARDING STABLE. 
they took shelter in a little village 3 re was a-sellin’ it just like you,’ said the | and rest.’ ‘I am not tired.’ ‘Well, ‘es i GEO. W. HOPKINS, PROPRIETOR. i” 
the soldiers little feliow. Smith poured out the | go then, and let us rest.’” () culist Aurist. 1925 Bush St.. Bet Lacuna & Buchanan 
At another time, a man was sent by opening chests and cupboards, run- and then took his own and DISEASES AND SURGERY OF THE C WOOD, COAL, COKE and 
order of the Emperor, Charles V, to | 212g their lances into beds and open- put them to bed. When his wife M ar K on, h, +» me € famous) Ear, Ey e and Throat. Send trial order. \ | , 
Halle with orders to take Brentz and | ing stables and lofts and tossing | | - rs. K., at that time one of the lead- 7 Horses boarded at lowest rates, and perfect o 
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> §AN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Taxes Orrer. — Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 
names, shall receive four copies of THE Pa- 


crrio for one year. 
published to make money or pay salaries, 


but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 


you are not a subscriber, send your address, 


and pay $2.50 at any time within three 


months. It will pay you and yours well, 


Subscriptions for THE Paciric will be re- 
ceived at the drug store of W. M. Searby, 
859 Market street; also at the drug store of 
David M. Gove, northwest corner of Califor- 
nia and Fillmore streets; also by a. © 
Strong, insurance agent, 470 Ninth street, 


Oakland. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 12, 1887. 


The ‘‘Week of Prayer,” whose ob- 
servance is not now so much noised 
as formerly, is kept very generally in 
the churches, each in its Own way, 
as a time for the deepening of relig- 
ious feeling, if not for the general 
reviving of. religion. We do not 
know of a church in this vicinity 
that has not sought, in some way, to 
turn the season into a means of mor- 
aland spiritual advantage. In a few 


of them the advantage sought has 


been really gained, and in none of 


them has it been entirely missed; for 


it is, in the natureof things, entire- 
ly certain that such seeking always 
finds; it may not obtain its desires to 


the full, but it always finds. 


The Legislature of this State, 
which was chosen last November, 
convened at the capital the first Mon- 
day in the month, and was organized 
a little after the due time. The re- 
tiring Governor’s message was receiv- 
ed and read, it is presumed. The 
message, however, attracts less no- 
tice than the fact that the retiring 
Governor used the expiring weeks of 
his official term to relieve the State’s 
Prison of its burdens, in part, by let- 


ting loose, pardon-wise, an unusually 


large number of convicts, not all of 
whom showed signs of penitence and 
reform, and some of whom were re- 
quired to leave the State at once. 
The new Governor was not inaugu- 
rated till Saturday, on account of in- 
formality in the returns of two coun- 
ties, which hindered the official count 
on Thursday, the day previously fix- 
ed upon for the ceremony. The in- 
augural address of Governor Bart- 
lett, however, by an oversight, got 
before the public the day when the 
inauguration should have been, This 
is not long, and has been carefully 
perused, because it is the product of 
arising, and not of a setting sun. 
Naturally enough, it warns all con- 
cerned against any notion that an 
‘‘extra session” can be forced upon a 
long-suffering public; and, naturally 
enough, the mild conservatism of his 
nature pervades the document, and 
assures us that no schemes of plun- 
der, and no startling novelties can 
succeed during the next four years. 
But now—the Governor safe in his 
seat, the officials all appointed to the 
little (soft) places—the chief interest 
will center for weeks upon the choos- 


ing of a Senatorin Congress, for six 


years, from the 4th of March next. 
From this contest; while we hope for 
the better, we fear the worst result. 


= 


After a few short weeks we are sad- 
dened and admonished by another 
shipwreck, with the lossof more than 
twenty lives. The Harvey Mills, lad- 
en with coal, left Port Townsend on 
the 13th of December. On the 14th 
encountered a_ gale, 
and shortened sail. Before night 
she carried little canvas, and met a 
heavy sea, in which she labored, and 
began to leak. The pumps were go- 
ing allthe evening. The ship lifted, 


and one boat was washed overboard. 


Soon after midnight she would not 
answer her helm. At 44. mM. of the 
15th she went over on her beam ends. 
The masts were cut away, but fell 
badly, and the long boat was crush- 
ed. An attempt was made at mid- 
night to abandon the craft, in the 
life-boat, but this was rolled over and 
capsized. The eleven left on the 
vessel clung to her ‘‘house” till she 
went down, stern foremost, at 5 a. m. 
WFive men were then seen on one 
piece of the wreck, and four on an- 
other. Of these four, one was drown- 


ed, and three were rescued, December 


16th, by the bark Majestic of San 
Francisco, and taken into San Pedro. 
Thence they came to this city, and 
this is the story told by them. 
From the exhaustion caused by hun- 
ger, thirst and exposure, they are but 
partially restored. The foundered 


Tue Paciric is not 


the prosperity of all, should be cor- 


'sionary fields of our childhood, which 


} 

missionaries then were to the aver- 

vessel was owned, in part, at least, in 


this city, and it is likely that most of 
her officers and men hailed from this 
vicinity. They had a fierce storm, 
anda terrible experience, and it is 
not likely that there are any more 
than these three survivors. Nor let 
us deem it strange that the chief one 
who gives the narrative shrinks from 
repeating it, and shudders at the re- 
call of what he has endured. We 
may congratulate him on his escape 
with his life, but who can envy him for 
what he has been through, or what 
he is now enduring? It may be add- 
ed that this is but one of many dis- 
asters at sea in the recent weeks. 


Editor Grady of nta, Ga., 
made an address before the Society of 
New Englanders, in ‘the city of New 
York, in the evening of Forefathers’ 
Day, which was received with great 
applause. It has been since widely 
printed and read—at least, in part. 
It was humorous, witty, apt and tell- 
ing. It showed a just view of the 
situation, and a mind lifted out of 
the fogs of prejudice. It spoke for 
the ‘‘new South,” and gave a glow- 
ing description of the growth, aim, 
method and achievement of the mod- 
ernized part of the population. Mr. 
Grady’s style is somewhat exuberant 
and overwrought, but, in spite of its 
extravagances, it is pointed and pic- 
turesque and effective. We may ac- 
cept Mr. Grady’s account of things 
in the South as probably very 
true of Georgia; but we doubt 
whether the ‘‘new South” spirit 
is dominant in such States as Ala- 
bama and South Carolina, where the 
Negro is wronged socially, and out- 
raged politically. Georgia received 
early a relatively large number of 
people from New England. Mr. 
Grady is of Irish descent, no doubt; 
but he shows that his associations 
have not been with the ‘“‘poor white” 
element of the South. We hope the 
day is not distant when Georgia will 
feel herself-drawn more closely than 
hitherto into political and religious 
sympathy with the Northern States. 


When the New York Independent is 
most in danger of going daft it frees 
its mind on the Chinese question, or 
pours its indignation upon vigilance 
committees. Let us commend to its 
care and tutelage the (London) Chris- 
tian World, which, in the number for 
November 18, 1886, after reciting the 
shameful and outrageous facts of a 
case of enforced marriage, attended 
by deeds of violence (marriage later 
declared null by court), closes with 
these words: ‘‘This is satisfactory as 
far as it goes, but one can scarcely 
help feeling that it is a pity that Se- 
bright (the culprit) and his gang can- 
not have the benefit of the valuable 
opinions on their conduct which the 
settlers in the Western States of 
America would be prepared to offer, 
if they were there.” 


The United States Commissioner 
of Labor, the Hon. Carroll D. Wright, 
seeing that many of the tendencies of 
the times are toward the placing of 
labor and capital on a war footing, 
very properly says: ‘‘Such a war 
footing can not be endured for any 
great length of time without positive 
disaster, and any method or system 


or modification of methods and sys- 


tems which will result in bringing 


mind. But this is no longer so. The 
British Empire in South Africa is en- 
larging. It is said that one of the 
principal topics in Natal now is the 
annexation both of Zululand and 
Swaziland to that colony. It is 
thought, writes Dr. Tyler in the Ob- 
There will be no difficulty arising 
from the Zulus or Amaswazi them- 
selves in affecting this, as the former 
are harassed by the Dutch farmers, 
and the latter see no way of retaining 
their country unless they are under 
British protection. If the English do 
succeed in getting possession of 
Swaziland they will become owners 
of what is thought by many to be the 
richest gold-bearing country on the 
globe. Swaziland reefs are reported 
by some reliable prospectors as more 
auriferous even than those in the 
Transvaal, at present the El Dorado 
of Africa. A company of Europeans 
have just negotiated with the Swazi 
king for sixty thousand acres of land; 
from which pieces of quartz have 
been taken, sparkling with the pre- 
cious metal, and massive machinery 
for crushing is on the way thither. 


The gold fields are now reached by 
rail through Natal, some 200 miles. 
But they will soon be reached by rail 
from Delagoa bay. It is marvelous, 
indeed, how the whole African con- 
tinent is being opened to the advanc- 
ing but critical influence of Europe. 
Critical, we say, for what terribly de- 
moralizing forces it carries within it- 
self wherever it goes! But it carries 
with it Christ also, and therein we 
rejoice and will rejoice. 


heretofore in missionary work in In- 
dia, has assumed a rather large im- 
portance—larger than any one’s in- 
dividual case demands—in conse- 
quence of the direct appeals made by 
the North church in New Haven, Ct., 


A. B. C. F. M., to have Mr. Hume— 
a member, at present, of that church 
—returned, at once, to the mission 
field. Incidentally, the other day, 
we heard it as the express conviction 
of a missionary, near the former field 
of Mr. Hume’s labor, that it would 
be a great misfortune to have Mr. 
Hume sent'back to India. We know 
that this is authentic, and that the 
said missionary has given utterance 
to this conviction. And, as it may 
be of some importance to circulate 
this information, we give it for the 
| benefit of the public. 


The ‘‘Minutes of the Thirtieth An- 
nual Meeting of the General Asso- 
ciation of California” are before us. 
They fill a pamphlet of seventy pages. 
The pamphlet itself is comely, be- 
cause it is well arranged, handsomely 
printed, and neatly covered and 
trimmed. The General Association 
meets for better acquaintance, for re- 
view, for instruction, and for inspira- 
tion. And the minutes are printed 
that the members of our churches 
may be also informed and stimulated, 
and that other Christians in other 
States may become familiar with our 
doings, and be cheered and encour- 
aged. It seems to us strange that 
the ‘‘Minutes” should remain in a 
pile, unsought and unread, as we are 


told that they do in some churches. 
We are glad to say that we know that 
the ‘‘Minutes” are not so left in some 
other churches, but are, the rather, 
eagerly sought for, and read with a 
profound interest; because they are, 
every year, fresh tokens of the pres- 


the laborer and the capitalist togeth- : 
er on the basis of association, without : 
detracting in the least from the dig- | 
nity of either, or doing the ‘slightest 
injustice to either, and which will 
augment the influence and increase 


dially hailed by the two parties di- 
rectly interested, and by the whole 
public, whose interest comprehends 
the whole. The first approach to 
these results is made through the sys- 
tem of profit-sharing.” This paper 
has always favored the principle of 
co-operation when it could. We are 
well aware that some attempts at co- 
operation have failed, because they 
were not well organized or rightly 
conducted. The manager and the 
method being good, happy results, 
and large, must flow from co-opera- 
tion. 


It is remarkable how the old mis- 


then seemed so isolated from the 
great historical movement of our 
modern world, are drawn into that 
movement, contributing to it, and 
both helped and hindered by it. 
Take the Natal mission, to which ref- 
erence was made by Mrs. Merritt in 
ourdast number. How remote and 
isolated the Kaffresof fifty years ago 
were from the current world of the 
then existing newspaper! The first 


age reader out of sight and out of 


ence and power of God in the world, 
and renewed assurances of holy char- 
acter and Christian activity, working 


‘toward the renovation of the race of 


man through the growth of a divine 
kingdom on the earth. We can uc- 
count for the differing degrees of in- 
terest felt in the ‘‘Minutes” in the 
various churches chiefly by differ- 
ences in the matter of training and 
education. Our church members 
should learn to like the ‘‘Minutes.” 
And they will learn, if they will at- 
tend the Association once, or oftener, 
and persistently peruse the ‘‘Min- 
utes” ever after. 


The Rev. Gideon Draper, speak- 
ing of the fact that in Russia a Lu- 
theran pastor has just been banished 
for giving the sacrament toa member 
of the Greek Church, and two earnest 


Christians sent to prison for teaching 


heresy, asks: : 


‘*Who is the evil genius, the Rus- 
sian anti-Christ of to-day? It is not 
the Emperor, who is kindly disposed, 
a domestic man,.and of good private 
character. But it is a minister of 


his, a former tutor, the bigoted son 


of a Greek priest, who has all influ- 
ence at court, and who is the arch- 
persecutor. He would extirpate evan- 
gelical Christianity from the Empire. 
The circulation of religious tracts is 
forbidden, and the lines are drawn 
closer and firmer. Shall I add his 
name, that the Observer, if it please, 
may hand it down to an infamous 
immortality—Pobedanoszeff? Point- 
ing to the bureau in his palace, an 
indignant Russian exclaimed to the 
writer, ‘That’s where Satan holds his 
Satanic cabinet.’ ” 


The case of the Rev. Mr. Hume, 


to the Prudential Committee of the 


ACROSS THE CONTINENT. 


(Continued. ) 


Just beyond the summit of the 
Rocky mountains was the -great 
mountain rendezvous, where the fur 
companies, free white traders and In- 
dians assembled for trade. It was 
the end of the American Fur Com- 

any’s route, who had thus far been 
the escort of the missionaries. Rough 
mountaineers were there, who had 
hardly seen a white woman since they 
had left the States. Some of them 
came to meet the missionaries, and 
they wept as they took the hands of 
their wives. Said one of them, 
‘‘From that day I was a better man.” 
But, best of all, a party of Nez Perces 


‘Indians greeted them. The Indian 


men were very happy; the women 


‘took possession of Mrs. Spalding; 


and the gladness they showed, not 
less than the biscuit root and the 
trout they brought her, revived her 
spirit. From that time their future 
and hers were one. 


Mr, Parker had gone East by way of 
the Sandwich Islands; but, according 
to Mr. Gray, while they brought a 
bundle of twenty:sheets of paper, not 
a scratch of a pen was on them, with 
the exception of a single scrap, which 
said, ‘‘Hope you will prosper. If 
you have brought out letters for me, 
please send them on after me, by way 
of the Sandwich Islands and Cape 
Horn, as I have concluded to return 
home that way. Don’t forget to send 
my letters.” Consternation and 
amazement filled the minds of the 
missionaries, and thick darkness was 
followed by Egyptian darkness at 
this, as the only report of .Mr. Park- 
er’s year of exploration. Mr. Gray 
afterwards explains it by stating that 
evidently Mr. Parker had learned 
the workings of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company and their plans for hold- 
ing on to the country, and dared not 
write more. Nevertheless, to the 
missionary band it was _ passing 
strange. Mr. Spalding thought that 
it was evidently the opinion of Mr. 
Parker that the missionaries could 
not live in Oregon, but was simply 
going to let them go on and see for 
themselves. “He would gladly have 
turned back. Dr. Whitman bowed 
his head in silence, but soon rallied 
with determination on his counte- 
nance, saying, ‘‘We will go forward 
trusting in God,and see for our- 
selves.” 

Some time after they arrived Mrs. 
Spalding grew weaker. July 8th 
she wrote, ‘‘My illness rather in- 
creases, but all is in the hands of my 
Saviour, who knows what is best for 
me, and will do what is for the best. 
I am happy to sink into his will con- 
cerning what awaits me.” Captain 


| Dripps, however, found a few dried 


apples and a little flour, and brought 
them to her. Her stomach retained 
it. The fever left her. The Indians 
brought dried kamas and root bis- 
cuit, which she could eat, and she 
began to recover. 


anxious to have them go immediately 
to their country and settle, and this 
greatly encouraged the missionary 
band. Ten daysof rest here, and the 
journey was resumed. The remain- 
der of the way, if shorter, was no 
less dangerous, and they had asked 
in dismay, ‘‘What shall we do for an 
escort?” But God took care of them: 
He sent an English trading company 
to the rendezyous that year—an un- 
usual thing—and with them the trip 
was completed. 

Of the two women, Mrs. Spalding 
and Mrs. Whitman, the former soon 
became the greater favorite with In- 
dian women, possibly from sympa- 
thy on account of her weakness; 
while the latter was the favorite of 
the white mountain men. Mrs. Spald- 
ing soon took herself to the study of 
the Indian language, of which she 
soon had quite a vocabulary. 


Twice on the route, Mrs. Spalding 
had narrow escapes from death. The 
first was in Bear River valley. The In- 
dian hunters had started an antelope, 
and all flew through the train as it was 
on its march, scaring the mules which 
were hitched to the cart, and which 
were driven by Mr. Spalding. They 
rushed forward, struck tha horse 
of Mrs. Spalding amidships, and 
there was a flash and a stifled scream. 
As soon as Mr. Spalding stopped 
pulling, when he struck the ground 
his mules stopped. He arose, and 
saw the horse of Mrs. Spalding also 
getting up, while she lay motionless 
on the ground. As soon as Mr. 
Spalding raised her up, he found her 
not much hurt, but only jarred. But 
how she was knocked off from her 
horse, and run over by the wagon, 
with so little injury, was very 
strange. Only God preserved her. 


Again, at camp on the Portneuf, 
her horse, a perfectly gentle animal, 
was stung by a wasp, which caused 
him to spring to one side. She lost 
her balance, and her foot hung in 
thestirrup. The horse made a single 
bound and then, fortunately, stood 
perfectly still, not, however, until she 
was thrown on her head and should- 
ers, her foot hanging in the stirrup. 
She was soon relieved of what seemed 
to be instant death. Thomas McKay, 
father of Donald McKay, who had 
charge of the Warm Springs scouts 
during the Modoc war, was riding 
near, and first sprang to her relief, 
with his rifle drawn, ready to shoot 
the horse, should he attempt to run. 
No bones were broken, and she was 
able to travel by being put in the 
wagon. 


At the crossing of Snake river, the 


These Indians informed them that 


| rushes, woven together 


The Nez Perces Indians were very 


ladies were treated to a novel, and 
not altogether pleasant, mode of fer- 
riage. This was a raft of bundles of 


ropes. On this they were obliged to 
lie down, while an Indian swam across 
and drew it after him by a rope. The 
waters were rough and swift, and the 
ladies evidently did not enjoy it as 
much as they did some other things. 

‘Mr. Spalding afterward wrote to 
the Board, ‘‘Never send another white 
woman over these mountains, if you 
have any regard for human life.” 
But the deed was done. It was too 
late to stop the stone rolling, down 
hill. Indeed God was pushing it. 
The way was opened. For four years 
missionary ladies only came, after 


that others. 5 


One Nez Perce chief was especially 
faithful to the missionaries from the 
rendezvous to Fort Walla Walla, 
Tackensuitas. He gave them a horse 
when they most needed it. When 
the Indian whom they employed, de- 
serted them he gave his only son to 
assist in driving the cattle, although 
he was much needed by his mother; 
he waited on his own wife, and help- 


ed her in packing, because he saw the | 


white people do so; he was strict in 
the observance of morning and even- 
ing prayers; was always ready and 
anxious to hear something about God 


and the Bible, saying that he 
was but a little boy in knowl- 
edge, and liable to do wrong, 
but that he wanted to know 


how to please God; refused to take a 
second wife, when urged to do so by 
his friends, because the ministers did 
not approve of it; and declined leav- 
ing the missionaries at Fort Hail, in 
order to go and hunt buffalo with his 


people, although advised to do so, 


for he said, ‘‘I shall no more go with 
my people, but with you; where you 
settle, I shall settle.” 

After reaching the Columbia, Mr. 
Spalding wrote a long letter to the 
Board of about seven pages, in the 
Missionary Herald. In this he says: 


‘‘Our friends must think of us as sit- 


ting on the burning sand, witha cup 
of tea in one hand and a piece of dry, 
mouldy, sour buffalo meat in the 
other, and this for our breakfast, din- 
ner and supper, for days and weeks 
together. As we drew near Walla 
Walla, we heard of its beautiful cat- 
tle, its hogs, and other fruits of civ- 
ilized life, and, be assured, the anti- 
cipation of once more getting into my 
hand a potato or crust of bread was 
no ways favorable to my sleep at 
night. But, on reaching this desir- 
able haven of rest, we were so sud- 
denly transported from our former 
wild mode of living to that of civil- 
ized life, and so kindly treated by 
Mr. Pambrun,.clerk of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, in charge of this es- 
tablishment, that we were made al- 
most to forget what we had been go- 
ing through for days and weeks. It 
seemed like a dream, and.even now I 
cannot realize that I have spent the 
last spring and summer in passing 
the Rocky mountains, and that I am 
really through the journey, and that 
my eyes actually behold the waters of 
the beautiful Columbia.” 

Mr. Spalding was the writer of the 
company, and he also speaks of the 
friendly influence of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company on the Indians, so that 
a single man could pass safely, where 
a few years previous it was unsafe to 
move without an armed force. He 
describes the face of the country 
along the route—its geological struct- 
ure, its hot springs and soda springs 
and other things—and even then 
speaks of a railroad, saying that 
‘perhaps when a railroad connects 
the waters of the Columbia with those 
of the Missouri this fountain may 
be a source of great gain to the com- 
pany that shall accomplish such a no- 
ble work.” 

Mrs. Spalding also kept a journal 
while crossing the continent. It is 
almost an exact counterpart of what 
Mr. Spalding and Gray give, from 
which the above account has been 
mainly compiled. Though occasion- 
ally referring tosome of these events, 
it generally does so in a very brief 
manner, and is mainly filled with a 
record of her own feelings and 
thoughts in regard to her leaving 
home, her work as a missionary and 
her Christian experience. ‘‘No ske 
tic even,” says Hon. S. A. Clarke, 
‘‘could read this journal, intended 
for no foreign eye, and not accord her 
sincerity and true charity and devo- 


tion to duty.” 


It was on the 3d of September, 
1836, that they reached Fort Walla 
Walla on the Columbia river, where 
they rested and erijoyed the bounties 
of civilization. M. EEtts. . 


Deacon Harrison Scott of Vacaville 
makes good unfermented wine, and 
furnishes it at reasonable rates to 


those desiring. We have tried it, 


and think that churches do not well 
to use the fermented article when 
they can so readily obtain the good 
wine. 


In Visalia, last Monday, the Board 
of Supervisors fixed the retail liquor 
license at $100 per month. A peti- 
tion to the Board asked that the 
license be placed at $500 per month. 
Temperance sentiment is evidently 
strengthening in Tulare county. 


Two heads of families united, on 
confession of faith, with our church 
at Corvallis, Or., on the first Sabbath 
of the year. Meetings were held 
during the Week of Prayer, with an 
average attendance of about fifty. 


It is said one-fourth of the popu- 
lation of Philadelphia attend worship 
on Sunday. 


by grass | 


‘SMAKING UP.” 


BY REV. DR. A. L. STONE. 


Is there no one within all the circle 
of our kindred and acquaintance 
with whom we have had, in the days 
gone by, some abatement of the 
warmth and cordiality of our inter- 
course and fellowship, and whom we 
meet now with an atmosphere of dis- 
tance and coolness? We have heard 
of something that was said by lips 


which we have often pressed with » 


ours, reflecting upon some demon- 
stration of word or deed which we 
have put forth in our intercourse 
with the speaker, as injurious and 
unfriendly to standing and character, 
and justifying a suspension of affec- 
tionate intimacy. There has been 
some neglect of the social rites 


thought to be imperative in the ordi- | 


nances of society on the part of those 
with whom we have walked in loving 
union in the past, and seems to argue 
a desire to part’ those bonds, or at 
least to testify a lower appreciation 


their preciousness and sacred- 


ness. | 
No matter on which side the shadow 
is lifted that darkens either face, or 
both faces, as they approach one an- 
other now, the light of joyful com- 
munion.is obscured, and they go and 
come with a scarce perceptible or 
audible greeting. Shall this condi- 
tion of things be carried into the 
New Year, and control the relation 
which in the past has been so close and 


happy? 
Let us study this problem of re- 


conciliation, whether we have any~ 
consciousness of personal error or . 


no, and resolve to do what we may, 
honestly and truly; to renew the 
strained and broken bonds. 

If there may well be some word of 
confession on our part, of jealousy or 
suspicion rashly entertained, or mis- 
interpretation of the language or 
manner of another, or some move- 
ment of ours a trialto the confidence 
and tenderness of our mate, let us 


hasten to make such word articulate 


and emphatic! | 

We may well give expression to 
the value we set upon such friend- 
ship, using some of the superlatives 
of the language, looking into the 
eyes out of the depths of our own, 
clasping palm to palm in warm and 
vital links, and making the severed 
bond to be thus tangibly and sensibly 
reunited. 

We might, perhaps, convey to a 
mutual friend our estimate of the 
many pleasant and precious qualities 
of the dear one from whom we seem 
to be alienated, and leave such record 
to act as an overture on our part, ar- 
ticulating our desire to revive the old 
affectionate intercourse. 
~ We might contribute some attract- 
ive token of regard to the hand that 
is closed against ours, or meets ours 
with only a cold greeting, and make 
this visible memorial a vocal witness 
of our desire to be near and loving 
as in the cordial days of the past. 


By whatever step or process, we 
should seek reconciliation with this 
alienated sad that has misunder- 


stood and misixiterpreted us, perhaps; 


let us notcafry forward this sense 
of estrangement into’ the months of 
the new year, but seek openly and 
strenuously to ‘‘make up” with the 
grieved and offended one, and so go 


forward in love and harmony along — 
Accept. 


the path opening before us. 
this call and challenge, ‘‘Make up!” 


‘‘Make up!” with alienated kindred 


and companion, and walk together 
once more in happy fellowship! 


ACROSTIC. 


TO MRS. SARAH B, COOPER AND CLASS—HAPPY 
NEW YEAR, 


Shades of the old year, number with the past 

All secret thoughts, each act expressed; all 
cast, 

Reliant, in the lap of destiny. 

All justly in the balance weighed will be, 

How great, how small, as Love metes out to 
me.: 


Behold God’s wisdom—justice here com- 
‘bined! 


Could we but know His wondrous love di- 
vine, | 
Or comprehend its radiance all sublime, 


Our souls, enraptured with delight, would 


rise, 
Pledged to that sacred boon of paradise; 
Earnest endeavor all our works would prove 
Rejoieing, conquering, through a saving love’ 


Communion, fellowship, ’tis ours to know; 


. Lull to a tranquil peace life’s ebb and flow; 


Attending angels gather round us here; 

Saviour, we feel thy holy presence near; 

So ’bide with us through each succeeding 
year. 


Hail, glorious light! dawn on the glad New 
Year, 

Amid the clouds of sorrow, doubt and fear! 

Plied by thy gentle touch, O ray divine, 

Past, present, future—all alike are thine! 

Yehovah, cause in us this light to shine! 


Nerved by experience of the past, we stand 
Enduring; not our will, but thine command, 
We wait, if worthy be, the heavenly land. 


Yield we our grateful tribute for the past; 
Enter the joys thy promises forecast; 
And rhythmic strains, in purest harmony, 
Roll through the years of blest eternity. 
Mary OC. BENNETT. 
San Francisco, Jan. 1, 1887. 


The Immigration Association re- 
ports that 750 immigrants arrived in 
this State during last week by the 
Central Pacific. It is estimated that 
from 6,000 to 7,000 people arrived in 
the southern part of the State during 
the same time by the Southern Pacif- 
ic. Most of these are looking up 
lands in San Luis Obispo, Los Ange- 
les and San Diego counties. -In one 
day forty-three carloads arrived in 


Los Angeles. 
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still with us, full of 


— 


WEDNESDAY, ‘January 12, 1887.] 


THE PaciFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Religious Intelligence. 


PACIFIC COAST. 


There was no meeting of the Con- 
cregational Club last Monday, on ac- 
count of the meeting of the Bay 
Association. The meeting of the 
Club will be held next Monday, as 
usual, in the parlors of the Baldwin 
Hotel. Mrs. Henrietta Skelton, Na- 
tional Organizer of the W.C. T. U., 
and Superintendent of German work, 
is to address the Club on that occa- 


gion. 

An interesting meeting of the Bay 
Association was held in the Pacific. 
Theological Seminary, Oakland, on 
Monday last. Rev. A. L. Rankin 
was Moderator, Rev. W. W. Scudder, 
Jr., Scribe. Rev. John Rea gave a 
profitable address on ‘‘Temperatice 
in the Sunday-School.” Rev. Dr. 
Warren delivered the sermon. The 
Association partook of a bountiful 
lunch in the dining hall of Hopkins 
Academy. The next meeting of the 
Association is to be withthe Alameda 
church in April, 

The Week of Prayer was generally 
and profitably observed by a large 
number of our churches. Thequick- 
ening influences of these meetings 
are widely felt. | 

Last Sabbath was the fifth annual 
anniversary of Rev. Dr. Barrows’ 
pastorate in the First church, in this 
city. The church was beautifully 
decorated, and the music inspiring 
and well chosen, and the congregation 
large. Dr. Barrows’ theme in the 
morning was ‘‘Love to God, Tested 
by Its Fruits.” In closing, he said: 
“Vive years have passed since_we be- 
ean our work together as pastor and 
people—five years of labor and con- 
fiict and pleasant toil together, look- 
ing to the upbuilding of Christ’s 
kingdom. Five years of delightful 
interchange with ore another, and 
with that honored servant of God 
who led this peaple so many years in 
loving companionship, and who is 
onors and af- 
fection. Five years! Yet we look 
not backward. Forward is_ the 
watchword. Onward is our Canaan. 
What shall the coming months have 
for us in way of love and service? The 
camp-fires are already lighted. The 
columns have already formed. The 
command has gone forth to go for- 
ward. Weare marching under the 
Great Captain. He is our leaderand 
commander. Let the love of Christ 
constrain us, and victory shall be 
ours.” The Week of Prayer was ob- 
served in this church with nightly 
meetings, largely attended and sol- 
emn. 

Rey. I. F. Tobey’s mission school 
at the corner of Page and Pierce 
streets in this city was’ attended by 
eighty last Sunday. ‘‘Sin Coming 
into the World by One Man, and 
Death by Sin” was Mr. Tobey’s theme 
at night. 7 

The pastor preached last Sabbath 
at Bethany church to audiences larg- 
er than usual, and closely attentive. 
The morning subject was ‘‘The True 
Riches”; the evening subject,. ‘‘In 
What Sense Is the Bible a Completed 
Revelation, and in What Sense Is It 
Incomplete?” This last by request. 


The Week of Prayer was one of 
great enjoyment and profit at Beth- 
any church in this city. The key- 
note was struck right at the Monday 
evening meeting by that ‘‘brother 
beloved,” General O. O. Howard. 
On Tuesday evening there was a un- 
ion meeting with the Grace Methodist 
Episcopal church, Rev. Mr. Anthony 
preaching at Bethany church. On 
Wednesday evening there was the 
usual prayer-meeting. On Thursday 
evening another union meeting, this 
time at Grace church, Rev. W. C. 
Pond preaching. On Friday evening 
the last was made to be the dest day 
of the feast, through the deep im- 
pression made by General Howard’s 
reminiscences of Christian work in 
the wur. We feel that a good begin- 
ning has beén made—a good founda- 
tion laid—the right key-note struck 
for the workof the year. W.C. P. 


- Rev. Dr. Benton preached in Ply- 
mouth church, this city, last Sunday 
morning and evening. 


The people who attended Plymouth 
church while Professor J. A. Benton 
was pastor have always had a kindly 
regard for him. It was a gratifica- 
tion to these to hear him from the 
pulpit of this church last Sunday. 


To-morrow evening, January 13th, 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
organization of Plymouth church 
will be celebrated. Some of the min- 
isters who were present at the Coun- 
cil are expected to be present. It is 
also expected that quite a number of 
the teachers of the Sunday-school 
out of which this church grew will 
also attend. All who have been mem- 
bers of this church, in the past or | 
present, are invited to attend this. 
silver wedding. 

Pastor McLean. preached the 
Pirst church, Oakland, on ‘‘A Reviv- | 
al within the Church.” His evening . 
topic was ‘‘What the Holy Spirit is ' 
Able and Willing to Do for Men.” 
The congregations were very large. 
Good meetings, with excellent re- 
sults in conversions, were held dur- 
ing the Week of Prayer. 


Rev. Mr. Merrill officiated at the 
Market-street church, Oakland. His 
themes were ‘I'he Bruised Reed,” 
and “Phe Wages of Sin.” There. 
Were excellent congregations. 

“Choose Whom Ye Will Serve” and 
‘The Temptation and Fall of Our 
First Parents” were the subjects at 
Crockett last Sunday. 2 


-_ 


} 


Rev. John A. Banfield’s postoffice 
address is Auburn, Cal. 


They have had most encouraging 
meetings at Petaluma during the 
Week of Prayer. 


Rev. Aaron Williams preached 
Sunday night in the Adult Blind 
Asylum. In theafternoon he preach- 
ed in Temescal. 


Rev. M. A. Starr has been engaged 
to supply the Free Baptist church, 
Oakland, for two or three months. 
He preached there last Sunday, his 
subject being ‘‘A Comprehensive 
Prayer.” 


Sleepy Crowd” was the 
on which Rev. R. Hill addressed his 
congregation at Antioch. There 
was a large congregation. He wasat 
Cornwallin the afternoon. He has 
received a call to work permanently 
in Antioch. 


.‘*The Devil’s Lies” was the subject 
of Rev. W. H. Cooke’s discourse at 
Golden Gate Church, Oakland. Pas- 
tor. Cooke officiated last week ata 
‘**Hallelujah” or Salvation Army wed- 
ding inthe Adelphi Theater in this 
city, a fuller account of which may 
be expected from the officiating min- 
ister. | 


Rev. Dr. Holbrook preached for 
our church in Stockton last Sunday 
morning. A Young People’s Society 
of Christian Endeavor has been form- 
ed there, with twenty-seven members. 
‘‘We think there is every indication 
of a prosperous and useful Society. 
Our young people are awake and 
alert. A Young People’s Club also 
was organized recently, and they have 
already earned and donated to the 
Trustees fifty dollars. They have 
agreed to pay five dollars each month 
toward expenses for the choir. The 
Trustees have just paid one hundred 
dollars ona small debt the church 
owes, and have in other ways paid up 
some back dues. The envelope sys- 
tem has been adopted for the coming 
year.” And their able pastor and 


good brother, Rev. W. F. Furman, | 


has reason to be encouraged. 


Rev. R. H. Sink preached an in- 
teresting New Year’s sermon to his 
people at Grass Valley, from the text, 
‘‘We spend our years as a tale that is 
told.” Itis published in a local pa- 


per. 
The annual meeting of the First 
church in San Bernardino was held 
last Wednesday evening, with good 
attendance. Two deaconesses were 
elected, a Committee on Reception 
of Strangers and Visitation was chos- 
en, and there was the appropriation 
of afund for a permanent Sunday- 
school library. Rev. E. C. Oakley 
was unanimously invited to serve the 
church as its pastor until 1888. 
Meetings last Sunday were large. In 
the morning, Pastor Oakley preached 
on ‘‘Confessing Christ.” At night he 
drew some practical lessons from the 
parable of the wheat and tares. 


REDEDICATION OF THE First ConGRE- 
GATIONAL CHuRcH IN Eureka. — The 
First church and society have 
spent several weeks during the fall 
in renovating their house of worship, 
and it happened that they were ready 


to rededicate it on the first Sabbath 


of the new year, and that day was de- 
voted to services appropriate to the 
rededication of the house to the sa- 
cred use for which it was prepared. 
These were conducted in true Con- 
gregational simplicity, and scarcely 
deviated from what might have been 
witnessed on any Sabbath. Rev. Mr. 
Huntington, who has been unani- 
mously requested to fill the pulpit 
until his successor arrives, preached 
with the ability that characterizes his 
public efforts, from the words, ‘‘I 
was glad when they said unto me, 
Let us go into the house of the 
Lord.” Inthe evening the dedica- 
tion services were continued in the 
form of a praise concert, conducted 
by Mr. Way, leader of the music in 
the First church, in which the choir 
was assisted by some of the best mu- 
sical talent of the city. This drew 
an audience beyond the capacity of 
the house, for, after filling all the 
aisles with extra benches, a large 
number remained standing in the 
vestibule. Rev. Mr. Huntington 
read an original dedicatory ode, 
strongly setting forth the spiritual 
significance of outward forms, with- 
out which the latter are empty and 
vain.— Humboldt Times of January 
6th, 


LODI. 


The Sabbath-school held its festi- 
val in Barnhart’s Hall on Saturday 
evening, the 29th inst. At6 Pp. m. 
the members of the school partook of 
a bountiful supper prepared for them 
by the ladies of the congregation. 
Commencing at 7:30, a very interest- 
ing musical and literary entertain- 
ment was given by the school in an 
excellent manner, and was highly 
appreciated by a large audience. The 
remainder of the evening was devoted 
to games by the children and social 
enjoyment by young and old. Inan 
adjoinin® room lunch was served to 
all who desired it for fifteen cents, 
the amount of which, with that of the 
admission of ten cents to those who 
were not members of the school, was 
sufficient to pay the expenses, and 
leave nearly twenty dollars for the 
Sabbath-school treasury. 

On the Sabbath morning following 
Christmas day the pastor preached a 


‘sermon on ‘“‘The Nativity of Jesus, 


the Christ.””» The Sabbath-school an- 
niversary exercises were held on Sab- 


‘bath evening, January:2d. The pro- 
gramme was rendered in a creditable 


style, without a single failure or a 
moment’s waiting. ‘‘Peace on Earth,” 


consisting of appropriate Scriptural 
selections, interspersed throughout 
with beautiful songs, in which were 
solos, quartets and choruses, was 
given. Some of the songs were sung 
by the school and the choir, others 
by different ciasses, the school and 
choir uniting in the choruses. More 
than one hundred voices united in 
the singing. 
sweetly sung by one of the girls in 
the infant class. The recitation, 
‘The Saviour’s Birth,” was spoken 
very well by a young lady, and the 


/soprano singer of the choir sung the 


solo, ‘‘Fear not, fear not, for behold 
I bring you good tidings of great 
joy,” etc., with good expression and 
in a devotional spirit. : 

The annual reports showed that 
the school is a working factor in the 
church. There were a good number 


of ‘‘birthday offerings” for the mis- 


sionary ship, Morning Star. The av- 
erage attendance was one hundred. 


The superintendent presented the |& 
banner for the largest annual collec- 


tions to the large class of young men, 
and the banner for the greatest aver- 
age attendance to the class of young 
ladies. 

A pleasing feature of the evening 
was the presence of the pastor of the 
Methodist church, with many of his 
congregation and Sabbath - school. 
The church was crowded to overflow- 
ing, and some who did not arrive in 
time were compelled to go away 
without hearing the interesting exer- 
cises. 

The Sabbath-school in Lodi is for- 
tunate in having a faithful corps of 
intelligent Christian teachers and an 
efficient, experienced superintend- 
ent, a gentleman of unblemished 
character, of a high reputation for 
integrity, of a ‘simple, humble piety, 


4 who is respected and honored by all 


his acquaintances, and whose exam- 
ple is worthy of being followed by 
the young men who watch so closely 
the daily living of the active workers 
in the churches and Sabbath-schools. 
G. B. A. 


A MOUNTAIN EXPERIMENT. 


BY REV. F. D. KELSEY. 


As this letter is being written in 
the midst of a brief lull, there is go- 
ing on in this city of the Rockies, a 
mile high in the air, on New Year’s 
day and eve, an experiment of Chris- 
tian faith and love. Like all western 
cities, this queen of the mountains is 
full of homeless, aspiring and worthy 
young men who need Christian en- 
couragement and Christian example. 
In connection with our Y. M.C. A. 
is an organization of ladies, whose 
hearts urge them to aid in this Chris- 
tian work. They have now placed, 
at their own expense, a piano in the 
room—their gift of love and melody. 
This New Year’s they have induced 
more than a dozen of the first ladies 
of the city society to give up the New 
Year receptions in their own homes, 
and ‘‘receive” at the rooms of the Y. 
M.C.A.; also a bountiful and rich 
lunch, with coffee and fruits, and 
even ice-cream, is served to all com- 
ers; and many young ladies of cult- 
ure, grace, beauty, are in constant 
attendance, who wait on the callers 
with all possible courtesy and kind- 
ness; meanwhile, a literary and mu- 
sical treat is in progress constantly 
from 2 to 10 Pp. M., participated in 
freely and cordially by a large num- 
ber of the highest talent in the city. 
Of course, the capacity of the rooms 
alone measures the number in con- 
stant attendance. At the same time, 
the Good Templars, the Royal - 
plars and the W.C. T. U. are hard 
at work in like manner to bless 
young men, and to reach those who 
are unreached by the Y. M. C. A. 
They work and they pray; they pray 
at their work; they make their work 
a prayer; earnest hearts, cheery 
faces, tuneful voices, toiling hands, 
unite to seek and save the lost. 
Surely, the suffering Jesus looks 
downjpon our mountain home to-night, 
and, Mhile seeing much over which 
to p, he also sees these labors of 
love and devotion, and joys to know 
that there are consecrated ones here, 
who love him and his cause, seeking 
to merit his applaudit, ‘‘Inasmuch as 
ye have done it unto one of the least 
of these, my brethren, ye did it unto 
me.” Mountain air seems to make 
Christian hearts enlarge; for the Con- 
gregational minister of Helena has 
been liberally remembered by his 
church, his Bible class, his Sunday- 
school Superintendent, the ladies 
and citizens of the congregation, an 
editor, and a judge who does not 
even attend his church, and many 
outsiders. A donation party, two or 
three days before Christmas, made the 
domine suppose such a liberal out- 


pouring had, in all reason, emptied the | 


cornucopia of good things—but it did 
not. That pastor has been seen with 
a tear of gratitude in his eye, and has 
béen heard to pray God to make him 
worthy of such kindness, and faith- 
ful to help; love and bless them with 
a gospel of divine love and kindli- 
ness. These northern climes may 
freeze mercury, but never Montana 
hearts. This infant church of Helena 
is shining on the mountains not in 
vain, and God is blessing her. 
Helena, Montana. 


The most heavily-endowed educa- 
tional institutions in the United 
States are: Girard college, $10,000,- 
000; Columbia, $5,000,000; Johns 
Hopkins, $4,000,000; Harvard, 3,000,- 
000; Princeton, $3,500,000; Lehigh, 
1,800,000; Cornell, $1,400,000. — 


Yale Theological Seminary has stu- 
dents from Wales, Switzerland, Tur- 


la nicely arranged Christmas service, | key, Japan and Canada. 


‘‘Willie’s Prayer” was. 


WASHINGTON LETTER. 


WasHINaTOon, Jan. 3, 1887. 
That human life is made up of 


startling contrasts is probably no- 


where so often felt as at the capital 
of a great nation. On the last day of 
the old year, amid great pomp and 
display of official mourning, all that 
was mortal of one of the most prom1- 
nent men in American public life 
was laid away in the tomb. The fol- 
lowing day was the most brilliant 
one of the Washington social season, 
and the gay world of fashion began 
its round of festivities. | 
At the beginning of this new year, 
it is more difficult than usual to let 
the dead past bury its dead. Visions 
of the future will mingle with reflec- 
tions of days that are gone. Death 
made an exceptional havoc among 
leading men in 1886, as is shown by 
the names of Hancock, Tilden, Mc- 
Clellan, Arthur, Hendricks and Lo- 
an. | 
At the funeral of General Logan, 
held in the Senate Chamber, were 
present men and women representing 
the highest and the lowliest people of 
the country. Of his comrades in arms, 
Generals Sherman, Sheridan and 
Oglesby were prominent, with hun- 
dreds of others, soldiers of the Grand 
Army of the Republic. Members and 
ex-members of both houses of Con- 
gress, with whom he had served many 
years, were there, among them the 
notable figures of Roscoe Conkling 
and William Evarts, while in front of 
these sat the members of the Supreme 
Court and the Cabinet officers. The 
chair provided for the President was 
vacant. He was anxious to be present, 
but the day was exceedingly inclem- 
ent, and, having been confined to the 
house for a week previous with anoth- 
er rheumatic attack, his physician ad- 


| vised him not to subject himself to 
the drafts that are so prevalent in the 


Capitol building. 

No great political measures have 
been consummated during 1886, ex- 
cept that which deals with the Indian 
question, but others have been inau- 
gurated, and it yet remains to be seen 


| what shall become of a protective 


tariff, a currency agitation, the Blair 
educational bill, and further develop- 
ments of civil service reform. But 
while the region of practical politics 
have been comparatively barren, 
movements are on foot which are rap- 
idly forming opinion, in one direction 
or the other, for serious legislation in 
the future. 

There are, as yet, no coast de- 
fenses, and nonavy. And will there 


‘ever be, and have we any real need 


for either? That is thequestion. Is 
it not possible that the principles of 
Henry George, which have taken root 
in some quarters, and which will 
have to be reckoned with in any 
thorough scheme of social re-ad- 
justment, will also have a_bear- 
ing upon the naval question? 
He says the American Republic has 
no more need for its burlesque of a 
navy than a peaceable giant would 
have for a stuffed club or a tin sword. 
It is only maintained for the sake of 
the officers and the naval rings. In 
peace it is only a source of expense 
and corruption; in warit would be 
useless. Weare too strong for any 
foreign power to wantonly attack; we 
ought to be too great to wantonly at- 
tack others. If war should ever be 
forced upon us, we could safely rely 
on science and invention, which are 
already superseding navies faster 
than they can be built. So with our 
army. All we need,if we even now need 


that, is a small force of frontier po- 


licemen such as is maintained in 
Canada and Australia. Standing na- 
vies and armies are inimical to the 
genius of democracy, and it ought to 
be our pride, as itis our duty, to 
show the world that a great republic 
can dispense with both; and, in or- 
ganization as in principle, both our 
army and navy are repugnant to the 
democratic idea. In both we main- 
tain that distinction between commis- 
sioned officers and common soldiers 
and sailors which arose in Europe 
when the nobility who furnished the 
one were considered a superior race 
to the serfs and peasants who suppli- 
ed the other. The whole system 
is an insult to democracy, and ought 
to be swept away. Our diplomatic 
system, too, is servilely copied from 
the usage of kings before the ocean 
steamer and the telegraph were in- 
vented. It serves no purpose save to 
reward politicians and occasionally 
to demoralize a poet. To abolish it 
would save expense, corruption and 
national dignity. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE Y. M. C. A. 


On Monday evening, January 3d, 5 


the thirty-fourth annual meeting of 
the San Francisco Association was 
observed at their parlors, 232 Sutter 
street, Mr. Peter B. Simons, First 
Vice-President, presiding. Reports 
were presented from all the working 
committees for the year, which indi- 
cated twelve months of marked pros- 
perity in every department. The 
membership had greatly increased 
over last year, over $4,700 having 
been received from this source. The 
report of the President, Mr. George 
W. Gibbs, was read by Mr. McCoy, 
Mr. Gibbs being absent in, the East. 
Mr. A. B. Forbes, Chairman of the 
Board of Trustees, in his report, 
spoke of the inadequate accommoda- 


tions, and stated that a plan was al- 
ready inaugurated looking toward 


the securing of a larger and more 
commodious building, and that Mr. 
George W. Gibbs, the President, had 
subscribed $10,000 toward a site. 
Mr. Walter N. Hawley, Chairman of 


the Board of Finance, and Mr. Pren- | 


tiss Selby, the Treasurer, presented 
the financial reports. The total re- 
ceipts from all sources, including the 
evangelistic work, during the year 
amounted to $15,624.38; expenditures 
in every department of the work, in- 
cluding the evangelistic services un- 
der the direction of Dr. Munhall, 
were $15,549.82>leaving cash balance 
on hand of $74.56. The total! mem- 
bership now is over 1,300. In the 
Employment. Department 632 applica- 
tions for situations were received; 
and 366 places secured for unemploy- 
ed young men. Over 700 young men 
had been assisted in various ways 
through the Committee on Visitation 
of the Sick, and other departments. 
One hundred and fifty thousand had 
visited the building during the year; 
and, altogether, it was one of the 
most successful and prosperous years 
ever experienced by the Association. 
They close the year free of debt, with 
a small surplus in the treasury. It 
was stated at the meeting that this 
was Mr. McCoy’s fifteenth year con- 
tinuously in the work as General 
Secretary, and that the institutions 
over which he had presided had nev- 


er closed the year with one cent of 


debt, and it was also stated that there 
was but one other Secretary in the 
country who had had this pleasant 
experience. Over 600 young men 
had manifested a desire to become 
Christians in the meetings during 
the year. The thirty-fourth anniver- 
sary of the Association will be ob- 
served in Calvary Presbyterian church 
Sunday evening, January 30th. The 
anniversary address will be delivered 
by General O. O. Howard. 


A writer in the Forum, discussing 
the ‘‘Present Outlook for Christian- 
ity,” says: | | 
“The immeasurable superiority of 
Christianity,” an eminent German sa- 
vant characteristically observed to 
me, ‘‘seems unfair to the others.” 
Without discussing that point, we 
may, I think, safely draw from the 
indubitable fact this practical conclu- 
sion, that no existing form of relig- 
ion can dispute the future with Chris- 
tianity. Too wild is the imagination 
to be gravely entertained that the 
progressive races of mankind, and the 
leaders of the rest, should prefer the 
word of Confucius, of Mohammed, of 
Gautama, to the word of Jesus Christ; 
should exchange the Bible for the 
Vedas or the Avesta. It is too much 


to say that moral civilization is con- 


terminous with Christianity. It is 
quite accurate to say that the most 
precious of the ethical elements of 
European and American life are main- 
ly derived from, and are closely 
bound up with, this religion, which, 
as the fittest, seems marked out for 
survival, in the struggle for existence 
among the world’s faiths. * * * 
And again: And to what teacher 
of religion shail we go if not to him 
who could say, ‘‘neither was guile 
found in his mouth.” ‘‘I speak that 
which I have seen with my Father.” 
Who else has so known the Absolute 
and Eternal? Adopt any theory you 
will of the date, origin or composition 
of the New Testament, and yet this 
incomparable figure of the great Mas- 
ter remains, undimmed by ‘‘the mists 
of falling time,” or by the dust of 
modern criticism. Across the ages 
his message falls upon our ears, amid 
the turmoil of European or American 
cities, as clearly as his scholars heard 
it, at first, among the green hills, or 
by the clear streams of Galilee: ‘I, 
and the Father that sent me.” As 
true now as it was then, is that say- 
ing traditionally attributed to him, 
‘‘He who comes near me comes near 
fire.” ‘‘Never man spake like this 
man.” Who can believe that his word 
shall pass away? 


THe WEEK oF Prayer.—The ‘‘ Week 
of Prayer” has this week been observ- 
ed in Galt for the first time in the 
history of the place. The meetings, 
with an average attendance of thirty- 
five, have been characterized by a 
spirit of confession and consecration, 
and a growing desire for the conver- 
sion of sinners and the return of 
backsliders. There has been no at- 
tempt to ‘‘get up a revival,” and no 
sensational methods have been 
adopted. But there has been a spir- 
itual uplift, and a spirit of prayer 
born in many hearts, which will, un- 
doubtedly, bring great spiritual good 
to the people of Galt in days to come. 
—CGalt Gazette of January 8th. 


MARRIED, 


| —In Plymouth church, 


on the evening of January 5th, by Dr. E. 
G. Beckwith, Mr. Edward F. Wehe to Miss 
-Roxa McFarland, both of this city. 


Always remember that the happi- 


ness of to-day is worth as much as | 


the happiness of any other day. 


MYERS & OO. 


woos.} RANGES. 


LAMPS 
OUSEHOLD 
IRON, AGATE, TIN.| 


863 Market Street, Opp. Baldwin Hotel. 


A. T. RUTHRAUFF, 


753 Mission Street, 
(Bet. Third and Fourth.) 


GILDER AND MANUFACTURER OF 


Picture Mats, Passe Pariouts, Window Shades, 
Cornices, etc:, and Frames of every descrip- 
tion. Old mirror or picture frames regilded. 


The 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of pur- 
ity, strength and wholesomeness. More eco- 
nomical than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be 
sold in competition with the multitude of low- 
test, short-weight, alum or phosphate powders. 
SoLpD ONLY In cans. ROYAL BAKING POW- 
DER OO., 160 Wall Street, New York. 


BOOKS. 


FINE ART GIFT BOOKS, 
MISCELLANEOUS AND 
STANDARD BOOKS, 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


JUVENILE BOOKS, 


BOOKS FOR REFERENCE, 
BOOKS FOR PLEASURE, 
BOOKS FOR TEACHERS, 
~ BOOKS FOR STUDENTS, 


STATIONERY 


BLANK BOOKS, 
COMMERCIAL PAPERS, 
LADIES’ NOTE PAPERS, 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL. 


Marcus Wood & Co.’s Celebrated Royal ? 


Irish Linen Papers Constantly 
on Hand. 


Specialty made of Wedding and Visiting 
Cards, and the Artistic Designing, Engraving 
and Jlluminating of Monograms, Crests and 
Armas. . 

Birthday Cards always in stock. 


C. BEACH, 
107 Montgomery Street, 
Opposite the Occidental. 


te 


For family use, dresamaking, tailoring and 
general manufacturing. In its great range of 


‘work it stands without an equal. 


THE LIGHTEST RUNNING, 
THE MOST DURABLE, 
THE FINEST FINISHED, 


THE BEST SATISFYING. 


WHITE SEWING 


MACHINE CO., 
108 and 110 Post Street, Ss. Fe 


HEADQUARTERS 
Dairy Improvements 


AN 
STODDARD. 


Make better butter, are easy to operate, and 
clean, substantial and strong, should replace 


AMEniVAN. 


every old churn in use. 


DE LAVAL ORHAM SEPARATORS ex- 
tract cream from milk without setting—moast 
wonde:ful dairy invention of the age. 

BUTLER WORKERS and PRINTERS—in 
fact, everything pertaining to dairying, and of 
most improved patterns. 
~ROSS FEED AND FODDER OUTTERS, 
with wonderful cutting capacity. _ 


Don’t waste time cuiting with an inferior 


machine; more profitable to throw it awayand 


buy a better one. 
SOIENTIFIO FEED MILLS.—Grind your 
own feed, and reduce its cost. ~~. 
Also HORSE POWERS of most improved. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price 


G. WIGKSON & CO.. 


88 CALIFORNIA - 


“‘ PERFECTION” 


| Interior Glass Fount Student Lamp. 


[Pat. Nov. 22, '81.] 
Com with our Self- 
Valve and on-Heating 
one thing needed to make an 
ABSOLUTELY 
PERFECT LAMP. 
No run over of 3 
the oil nor ot Gs 
the fount. 
for 
erfection Glass 
STUDENT 
Manuf: 
only, by the 
Manhattan Brass Co., 
First Ave. and 28th St., N. Y. 


f 
Send for Illustrated explanatory 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
The German Savings and Loan Society. 


03" DIVIDEND NOTIOE—THE GERMAN. 


Savings and Loan Society.—For the half y ear 
ending December 31, 1886, the Board of Di- 
rectors of The German Savings and Loan So- 
c ety has declared a dividend at the rate of four 
and thirty-two one-hundredths (4 32-100) per 
cent. per annum on term deposits, and thre 
and sixty one-hundredths (3 60-100) per cent. 
annum on ordinary deposits, payable oa 


der, GEO. LETTE, Secretary. 


San Francisco. 
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A T-PARTY. 


She twirled upon her tip-toes light, 
ossed back her tangled tresses bright, 
d cried, ‘I’m truly tired of play; 

I’ll have a tea-party to-day!” 

She set the table ‘neath a tree, | 
With tempting tarts and toast and tea. 

Ten tiny cups upon the tray, 

Ten plates and spoons in trim array, 

Ten twinkling tapers thin and tall, 

And then the feast was ready all. 

The thrushes trilled and twittered sweet, 
The turf was tender ’neath her feet; 

Her tidy cap with lace was rimmed, _ 
‘Her tasteful gown was tucked and trimmed. 
‘‘Now here am I, and here’s the treat,” sh 

cried ; 
‘“‘But who is there to eat? 
I’m very thirsty for my tea; I think I'll be 
the company,” 
And sipping now and tasting then, 


She ate and drank for all the ten! 
St, Nicholas. 


THE CONFESSION OF A ROBBER. 


BY KATE W. HAMILTON. 


It began in a robbers’ cave. I don’t 
suppose much that is good begins in 
robbers’ caves, and Aunt Jane saysa 
boy oughtn’t to have his head full of 
such things. But her head is full of 
this one now, and, any way, it wasn’t 
a very bad cave; very bad robbers, I 
mean. 

Joe Brown and Bill Sykes and a lot 
of us boys started it—six of us. We 
thought we’d be the Gory Brothers 


at first, but the poke-berries weren't 


ripe enough so we could get any juice, 
and we had togiveuptheGory. But 
the cave was the best part of it, and 
we had a first-rate cave. There’s a 
vacant lot right next to Watkins’ 
store, where an old house had been 
burned down. The cellar wall is all 
loosened, and thrown down in places, 
and we dug right in where the wall 
had been. We could throw the dirt 
out among the rubbish in that old 


cellar without anybody noticing it, 
and we dug a good ways, so that we 


had a long passage-way with a room 
at the end of it. The passage-way 
was pretty low, so we had to go on 
our hands and knees to get through 
it, and when we came to the room 
there was a door, and we had to give 
a queer knock. The Grand Ponty— 
fickle warder—that was Joe—would 
say: 
**Who’s there?” 

And we had to answer: 

‘*Hop skotch-ka-doodle!” 

It was real interesting when you 
learned how, and about the grips and 
everything. But the cave was pretty 
dark and sort of close with all of us 
there, and so we made a hole up 
through the top of wt, fora secret 
exit; we could use it fora chimney. 
The cave wasn’t big enough for both, 
and any way, we were tired of dig- 
ging, and our hands were all blistered. 
The chimney came up just a little 
back of Watkins’ store, and we cov- 
ered it up with one of the empty hog- 
heads that were thrown out there. 
We turned the hogshead bottom 
upward, and fastened it so it 
couldn’t be knocked away, and 
made a hole in the top for the smoke 


to come out; big enough for a boy to 


get out, too. 

We knew nobody would notice the 
Kogshead, because there were always 
so many empty barrels and hogsheads 
back of Watkins’ store. They were 
all full of whisky and rum and such 
stuff, when they were rolled in, but 
they got empty pretty fast. Bill Sykes 
said the only difference between Wat- 


kins’ barrels and his customers was 


that the barrels rolled out the back 
door empty, and the customers rolled 
out the front door full; they both 


smelled too strong of whisky for any 


use. But there were some folks who 


didn’t see anything funny about it; 


and they were the folks that owned 


the customers. 


Jimmie Collins lives near our 
house, and his father went to Wat- 
kins’ all the time. He could earn 
good wages at his trade, but he 
didn’t; and he spent nearly all he did 
get for drink. Mrs. Collins washes 
and sews, and Aunt Jane, and other 
people, helped her; and even then the 
little Collinses never had things like 
other children. I was so sorry for 
Jimmy that I did think I’d ask him 
to join the band. But when [sort of 
hinted to him if he’d like to be a Gory 
Brother, he said: | 

‘*What’s that? Something to eat?” 

He looked as if he’d sell out any 
brotherhood for a square meal, so I 
didn’t know as it would be safe for 
him to join. But we boys took upa 


collection for him; only we didn’t 


have but five cents and some marbles. 
There wouldn’t have been any trou- 


_ ble about that cave if it hadn’t been 


for Watkins. We had carried in a 
few sticks one day, and made a little 


- blaze so we could talk around our 


council fire. But it made such a 
smoke that we put it out, and began 
to counsel without any fire, when, all 
of a sudden, somebody said: 

‘*Who’s there?” 

We all jumped, and I forgot that 
the question came from the wrong 
side of the door, and I yelled: 

‘‘Hop skotch-ka-doodle?” 

But nobody came in, nor said any- 
thing more. The Grand Ponty—fickle 
warder— was afraid to open the door 


-alone; so we all opened it together, 


and there was nobody to be seen. We 
looked at each other, and Bill Sykes 
said niaybe it was an ambush, and 
they meant to knock us over when we 
crept out one by one We didn’t 


want to creep out after that, and we 
didn’t care about staying there very ' 


long. | 
‘SNow is the time for the secet ex- 


it,” said Joe in a whisper. 


We all climbed up one after anoth- 
er, and out at the top of the hogshead 
as fast as we could; and what do you 
think we found? *‘ Watkins and three 


or four more men, and some boys, all | 


standing round and wondering what 
made the smoke come out of the bar- 
rel? It was Watkins himself who had 
called ‘‘Who’s there?” But we never 
thought of any voice coming from 
that way, and we had just betrayed 
the secret exit and the cave and thé 
whole business worse than Jimmy 
Collins could have done it in six 
months. 
Well, when they saw us come pour- 


ing out they all stared fora minute, | 


and then they laughed, and one of 
the men said: 

‘“That’s the biggest barrelful I ever 
saw; six boys!” | 

‘Ho! that ain’t nothin’,” piped 
Jimmy Collins, who was hanging 
round on the edge of the crowd. ‘‘A 
barrel will hold more than that—Wat- 
kins’ barrels Will} anyhow. Ma says 
our cow, and the little house we used 
to have, and our good clothes and all 
her happiness have gone into his ru 
barrels.” | 

The men fairly shouted; all but 
one; that was Jimmy Collins’ father. 
Watkins’ face grew red and then pur- 
ple, and he looked as if he’d like to 
scalp Jimmy. 

‘““You young rascal!” he roared, 
stamping his foot. ‘‘If I catch you”— 

But the roof of that cave wasn’ta 
good place to prance around on. The 
first thing we knew Watkins dropped 
out of sight and our barrel and a lot 


more barrels and no end of dirt on | 


top of him. 

**He’s killed!” said somebody. 

Bill Sykes’s eyes stood out lke 
glass marbles, and his lips turned 
white. He looked round at us, and 
said he: 

~ **Cut, boys! Cut for your lives!” 

‘‘We did it, too. You never saw 
six pairs of heels fly as ours did, and 
we didn’t stop till we dropped down 
behind the thick bushesin Pumphrey’s 
woods. Playing you’re an outlaw 
with the detective on your track. is 
nice enough; but the real thing isn’t 
so funny. I suppose even an outlaw 
would like a chance to go home to 
supper when its getting dark, espe- 
cially if he knew his Aunt Jane would 
be worrying about him. We helda 
good deal solemner council there in 
the woods than we ever did around 
the council fire. Joe said it would 
just kill his mother if he was hung or 
sent to jaileither. Bill was sure we 
hadn’t committed murder, because 
everybody knew Watkins broke 
through into the cave himself; but 
then it might be manslaughter on ac- 
count of our having dug it right un- 
der his ground; we never thought of 


his ground either. 


I don’t know how long we hid, but 
nobody came after us. It grew so 
late that it was nearly dark; we 
couldn’t stay there all night, and at 
last we planned to go and see Lawyer 
Pumphrey, and tell him all about it, 
because we thought we’d have to get 
a lawyer anyway. But just as we 
were coming out of the woods we met 
him, and we stopped right there in 
the road and told him. Heis a first- 
rate lawyer; but he looked pretty so- 
ber when he first heard what we had 


done, and,he chewed his mustache a 


good deal, and sort of trembled. 

‘““Yes, I see” said he. ‘‘A two-sto- 
ry robbers cave, with one big robber 
above, and six small ones below. It’s 
bad business—very.”’ 

He said, seeing we had engaged 
him first, he wouldn’t appear against 
us, and he would do what he could 
for us. If the worst came to the 
worst he thought he could get us off 
on a heavus corpus—or something 
like that. But Bobby Grey-—he’s the 
smallest of us—began to cry then, 
and said that wouldn’t do him any 
good. He wanted to get off alive; 


he didn’t want to be a corpus. 


I should have thought Squire 
Pumphrey would have chewed his 
mustache all off by that time, and he 
told us to go home, and not be afraid; 
he’d make it all right. 

But he didn’t have to do anything 
about it, for Watkins wasn’t killed af- 
ter all. They dug him out most as 
as good as ever, only his nose 
was all done up in strips of plaster 
when we went by to school the next 
day. We didn’t go on his side of the 
street. We have given up the Gory 


Brothers now, and turned our band 


into a temperance society. It meets 
in our barn, and I’m the first presi- 
dent. And who do you think was 
the first one to sign our pledge after 
ourselves? Jimmy Collins’ father. He 
walked right up to the barn door 
and asked to put his name down; and 
says he: | 

TT hope that not only six boys, 
but one new man has come out of 
that old rumbarrel of Watkins.” 

You never saw a boy so proud as 
Jimmy Collinsis. He says heis go- 
ing to have a father like other fel- 
lows. We talk of taking Jim in our 
society, and we are going to initi- 
ate him to-night if he isn’t black- 
balled. I guess he won’t be, because 
we haven’t any black-balls made yet. 
— Independent. | 


New houses are liable to be damp 
from the evaporation from the plaster 
and mortar, which contains a large 
amount of water. A Spanish proverb 
says of new houses: ‘‘The first year 
for your enemies, the second year for 
your friends, and the third you may 
live there yourself.” This tells the 
whole story. Again, cellar air is apt 
to be unwholesome; and this is an- 
other reason why basement rooms are 
bad. It is very unwise to store vege- 
tables in cellars until they decay.— 
Sanitary Era. | 


THE PIN AND THE NEEDLE. 


A pin and a needle being neighbors 
in a work-basket, and both being idle 
folks, began to quarrel, as idle folks 
are apt to do. | 

*‘T should like to know,” said the 
pin, ‘‘how you expect to get through 
the world without a head?” : 

‘‘Whatis the use of your head,” 
replied the needle, rather sharply, 
‘if you have no eye?” 

‘*What’s the use of an eye,” said 
the pin, ‘‘if there is always something 
in it?” | fi 

‘“T am more active, and can go 
through more work than you can,” 
said the needle. 

‘“Yes; but you will not live long, 
for you have always a stitch in your 
side,” said the pin. 

‘*You are a poor, crooked creature,”’ 
said the needle. 

‘‘And you are so proud that you 
can’t bend without breaking your 


back,” said the pin. 

*‘T’ll pull your head off, if you in- 
sult me again,” cried the needle. 

‘‘And I'll pull your eye out if you 
touch me. Remember, your life hangs 
on a single thread,” said the pin. 

While they were thus conversing, 
a little girl entered, and, beginning 
to sew with the needle, she soon 
broke it off at the eye. She then tied 
the thread around the neck of the 
pin, and, attempting to sew with it, 
she soon pulled its head off, and 
threw it into the dirt by the side of 
the broken needle. | 


NEVER SWEAR. 


1. Itis mean. A boy of high mor- 
al standing would almost as soon steal 
a sheep as swear. 

2. It is vulgar—altogether too low 
for a decent boy. | 3 

3. Itis cowardly—implying a fear 
of not being believed or obeyed. — 

4, Itis ungentlemanly. A gentle- 
man, according to Webster, is a gen- 
teel man—well bred, refined. Such 
a one will no more swear than go into 
the street and throw mud with a 
chimney-sweep. 

5. It is indecent—-offensive to deli- 


cacy, and extremely unfit for human 


ears. 
6. Itisfoolish. ‘‘Want of decency 


is want of sense.” | 


foci is abusive—to the point which 


conceives the oath, to the tongue 
which utters it and to the person at 
whom it is aimed. | 

S. It is venomous—showing a boy’s 
heart to bea nest of vipers; and every 
time he swears, one of them sticks 
out his head. 

9. It is contemptible—forfeiting 
the respect of all the wise and 
good. 

‘10. It is wicked—violating the di- 
vine law and provoking the displeas- 
ure of Him who will not hold him 
guiltless who takes His name in 


vain.— Young Folks. 
THE LITTLE BOOTBLACK. 


A hundred years ago there lived a 

little boy in Oxford, England, whose 
business it was to clean the boots of 
the students of the famous university 
there. He was poor, but bright and 
smart. 
Well, this lad, whose name was 
George, grew rapidly in favor with 
the students. His prompt and hearty 
way of doing things, his industrious 
habits and faithful deeds, won their 
admiration. They saw in him the 
promise of a noble man; and they 
proposed to teach him a little every 
day. Eager to learn, George accept- 
ed their proposition; and he soon sur- 
passed his teachers by his rapid prog- 
ress. ‘‘A boy who can blacken boots 
well can study well,” said one of the 
students. ‘‘Keen as a brier,” said 
another, ‘‘and pluck enough to make 
a hero.” 7 

But we cannot stop to tell of his 
patience and perseverance. He went 
on, step by step, just as the song 
goes— | 

‘‘One step and then another,” 
Until he became a man—a learned and 
eloquent man, who preached the gos- 
pel to admiring thousands. The lit- 
tle bootblack become the renowned 
pulpit orator, George Whitfield.— 
Christian Neighbor. 


WILLIE UNDERSTOOD. 


He is a six-year-old, ragged boy, 
who comes sometimes in the evenings 


to our Boys’ Temperance Rooms. We. 


never asked him to sign the pledge— 
we thought he was too little. But 
whenever a visitor would ask those 
who were temperance boys to raise 
their hands, his was always lifted. 

One of our ladies called upon his 
mother. During the conversation the 
woman said: | 

‘‘My husband does not drink any 
more.” 

used to?” 

‘“Yes, ma’am.” 

‘©When did he leave off?” 

“The first of January.” 

‘‘How did it happen?” | 

‘‘Willie refused to go for the beer. 
He told his father he was a temper- 
ance boy now, and he could not go 
for it without breaking his promise, 
and he made such a time about it the 


father gave it up.” | 


When I heard this, I knew that 
Willie had understood every word we 
said to him. And [I have written 
about him here to encourage any little 
one whose parents touch anything 
that intoxicates. Just ask the Saviour 
to help you, and then try to persuade 
those you love to give up the drink. 


A Kansas man ‘‘points with pride” 
to the fact that his ‘wife has worn one 
bonnet for twenty-five years. The 


| feeling with which the wife points to 
the husband has not been described. 


|lected education: 


A GIRL’S READING. 
BY AGNES REPPLIER. 


We all know Charles Lamb’s views 
on the subject of early reading, as 
expressed in his triumphant vindica- 
tion of Bridget Elia’s happily neg- 
‘She was tum- 
bled by accident or design into a 
spacious closet of .good old English 
books, without much selection or 
prohibition, and browsed at will up- 
on that fair and wholesome pastur- 
age. Had I twenty girls, they should 
be brought up exactly in this fash- 
ion.” It is natural that but few 
parents are anxious to risk so hazard- 
ous an experiment, especially as the 
training of ‘‘incomparable old maids” 
is hardly the recognized summit of 
maternal ambition; but Bridget Elia, 


at least, ran no danger of intellectual 


starvation, while, if we pursue a mod- 
ern school-girl along the track of her 
self-chosen reading, we shall be as- 
tonished that so much printed matter 
can yield so little mental nourish- 
ment. She has begun, no doubt, 
with childish stories, bright and well 
written, probably, but following each 


other in such quick succession that | 


none of them have left any distinct 
impression on her mind. Books that 
children read but once are of scant 
service to them; those that have really 
helped to warm our imaginations and 
to train our facultles are the few old 
friends we know so well that they 


have become a portion of our think- 


ing selves. At ten or twelve the lit- 
tle girl aspires to something partly 
grown-up—to those nondescript tales 
which, trembling ever on the brink 


of sentiment, seem afraid to risk the | 


plunge; and, with her appetite whet- 
ted by a course of this unsatisfying 
diet, she is soon ripe for a little more 
excitement and a great deal more 
love, so graduates into Rhoda 
Broughton and the ‘‘Duchess,” at 
which point her intellectual career is 
closed. She has no idea, even, of 
what she has missed in the world of 
books. She tells you that she ‘‘don’t 
care for Dickens,” and ‘‘can’t get in- 


terested in Scott,” with a placidity | 
that plainly shows she lays the blame | 


for this state of affairs on the two 
great masters who have amused and 
charmed the world. As for North- 
anger Abbey, or Emma, she would as 
soon think of finding entertainment 
in Henry Esmond. She has proba- 
bly never read a single masterpiece of 
our language; she has never been 
moved by a noble poem, or stirred to 
the quick by a well-told page of his- 


tory; she has never opened the pores | 


of her mind for the reception of a 
vigorous thought, or the solution of 
a mental problem; yet she may be 
found daily in the circulating library, 
and is seldom visible on the street 


without a book or two under her arm. | 
—January Allaniic. 


GLEANINGS. 
Live to explain thy doctrine by thy 
life.—Prior. 
Humble love, and not proud sci- 


ence, keeps the door of heaven.— 
Young. | 


God never promised to save by | 


miracles those that would not save 
themselves by means. 


The true Christian is like the sun, 
which pursues his noiseless track, and 
everywhere leaves the effect of his 
beams in a blessing around him. 


Heart-work must be God’s work. 
Only the great heart-maker can be the 
heart-breaker. IfI love him, my heart 
will be filled with his Spirit and obe- 
dient to his commands.—Bazter. ° 


What unthankfulness it is to for- 
get our consolations, and to look on- 
ly upon matters of grievance; to think 
so much upon two or three crosses as 
to forget a hundred blessings.— 
Sibbes. 

To simply work is nothing; we 
must do it for Jesus’ sake. Many of 
the busiest people in the world forget 
to consecrate their labor, and then 
wonder at the absence of expected 
fruit. 3 

Until he who isthe head of the 
church and the living breath of the 
Scriptures can be dethroned from his 


resurrection glory, neither the church 


nor the Bible can be overthrown.— 
Independent. 


A man is for foreign mission work 
just in proportion as the *gospel has 
been powerful in his own redemp- 
tion. You find mea man who is not 


{in favor of sending the gospel of Je- 


sus Christ to China at any cost, and 
I will show you a man that the gos- 
pel never did much good for.—Sam 
Jones. 

Whatever the work to which our 
Master call us, he offers usa strength 
commensurate with our need. No 
man who wishes to serve Christ will 
ever fail for lack of heavenly aid. It 
will be no valid exeuse for an ungod- 
ly life that it is difficult to keep alive 
the flame of piety in the world, if 
Christ be ready to supply the fuel.— 
John Caird D.D. 


How difficult it would be to name 
a noble figure, a sweet smile, a tend- 
er or attractive relationship in which 
Jesus is not set forth to woo a reluc- 
tant sinner and cheer a desponding 
saint. wounded? He is balm. 
Am I sick? Heis medicine. Am I 
poor? He is wealth. AmTI hungry? 
He is bread. Am I thirsty? He is 
water. AmJindebt? He is surety. 
Am [indarkness? Heissun. Have 


I a house to build? He is rock. Must |- 


I face that black and gathering 
storm? Heisan anchor, sure and 
steadfast. Am Ito be tried? He is 
an advocate. Is sentence passed, 
and amIto be condemned? Hé is 


pardon.—Guthrie.. 


REGULATOR 


They Are Sure to Be Healthy if the 
LIVER Acts Properly, 


For to cure the Liver ia to cure the Kidneys. 
If the Kidneys dv not act properly, the fo low- 
ing symptoms will follow: 

Headache, Weakness, Pain in theSmall 
ot the Back and Loins, Flushes of 
Heat, Chills, with Disordered 
_Stemach and Bowels. . 


“JT have suffered a thousand deaths since 
I left the army, and a more diseased Liver 
and Kidneys you never heard of. I tried 
a number of different remedies and spent 
$1,800, but I obtained no real benefit 
until I bought a dozen bottles of Simmons 
Liver Regulator. ‘This preparation cured 
me, and I must say it is the only medicine 
I would give a cent for in my case.’’—G. 
H. Hearp, Richmond, Ind. 


tit 
pits 


After Forty years’ 
experience in the 
preparation of more 
than One Hundred 
Thousand for patents in 
the United States and Foreign coun- 
tries, the publishers of the Scientific 
American continue to act as solicitors 
for patents, caveats, trade-marks, copy- — 
rights, etc., for the United States, and 
to obtain patents in Canada, England, France, 
Germany, and all other countries Their experi- 
ence is unequaled and their facilities are unsur- 
passe 

Drawings and specifications prepared and filed 
in the Patent Office on short notice. Terms very 
reasonable. No charge for examination of models 
or drawings. Advice by mail free 

Patents obtained through Munn&Co.arenoticed 
inthe SCIENTIFIC A WERICAN, which has 
the largest circulation and is the most influential 
newspaper of its kind published in the world. ~ 
The advantages of such a notice every patentee 
understands. 

This large and splendidly illustrated newspaper 
is published EKLY at $3.00 a year, andi 
admitted to be the best paper devoted to “nenggeee 
mechanics, inventions, engineering works, an 
other departments of industrial progress, pxb- 
lished in any country. ‘It contains the names of 
all patentees and title of every invention patented 
each week. Try it four months for one dollar. 
Sold by all newsdealers. 

If you have an invention to patent write to 
Munn & Co., publishers of Scientific American, 
361 Broadway, New York. ; 

Handbook about patents mailed free, 


, 
ANY OU SSS 


Cash Assets - - $ 9,260,C97 00 
Losses paid in 67 years 59,000,000 00 


GEO. C. BOARDMAN, | 
General Agent. 


THOMAS E. POPE, 
Assistant General Agent. 


N. W. WINTON, 
San Francisco Agent. 
OFFICE—811 California Street. 


INSURE IN 
California’s Million Dollar Company, 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Asséts...... $2,000,000 | Losses paid $7,000,000 
D. J. President. 
ALPHFUS BULL, Vice Pres. 
Wm. J. Dutton, Secretary. 
E. W. CarpenTER, Assistant Secretary. 


B. M. Atchinson & Co. 


Nos. 16 & 17 Center Market. 


Between Kearny and Dupont, Sutter and Po-«: 


streets, 
SAN FRANCISCO, UAL. 


Dealers in all kinds of 


DAIRY PRODUCE 
Butter and Eggs a 
Specialty. 

GOODS RECEIVED ON CONSIGNMEN? 
oS” Country orders for Merchandise filled anc 


shipped with promptness, 


Wm. SHEW’S 
Photographic Gallery |! 


ArL Kinps or PHoTOGRAPHIC WorRK EXEOUTED 
IN THE STYLE AND AT 
LowEst PRICEs. 


0S” The very best Cabinet Photographs, $3 


per dozen. 


Fairbanks’ Scales, 


FAMILY USE. 
ALL SIZES. 


519 MARKET ST., S. F. 


0S” For sale by all hardware deaiers* 
Janl-tf 


Wales Cleaned, $1.00 


Glasses, 10 cts. 


AejAll work guaranteed. 


No. 4 Sixth Stree. 


ter street. 


Congregational Directory. 


AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 


Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 


Secretaries— Walter M. Barrows, D. D., Rey, 
J.B. Clark. Treasurer—Alexander H. Clapp, 
D. D. Superintendent California and Nevada— 
J. H. Warren, D. D. General Missionary 
Southern California—Rev, J.T. Ford. Finan- 
cial Agent—J. 8. Hutehivson, at Sather & 


| Co.’s, N. W. corner Commercial and Montgom- 


ery streets. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


56 Reade St., New York. 

Secretary—Rev. M.E. Strieby. Treasurer 

—H. W. Hubbard, Esq: Rev. W. C. Pond, 
Agent, 940 Capp Street, 8. F. 


CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 
(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. ) 
Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D., President 
Rev. W. C. Pond, 436 Bartlett Street, San 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer, 
AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


Secretary—Rev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—H. O. Pin. 


59 Bible House, N. Y. Sec. for Cali. 


fornia, Rev. W. C. Pond, 940 Capp St., 
San Francisco. | | 


AMERICAN BOARD OC. F. M. 
Missionary Rooms, Cong.’ House, Boston. 
Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev, 

E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D 
Treasurer—Langdon S. Ward. Rev. Wm. 
Kincaid, District Secretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 
Safe Deposit Building, corner California 
and Montgomery, San Francisco, Cal. 


CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 
e Congregational House, Boston. 
Treasurer—E. Lawrence Barnard, Esq., 
Cong. House, Boston. Geo. P. Smith, Agent. 


Rev. Albert E. Dunning, General and 
Sunday-School Secretary. Pacific Agency, 


757 Market Street, San Francisco. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATES. 


President—Stephen 8. Smith, No. 7 Mont- 


gomery avenue. Secretary and Treasurer— 
James E. Ager, 508 Clay street, San Francisce 


NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION. 


112 W. Washington St., Chicago. 


President—Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D.; Secre- 
tary—Rev. Charles R. Bliss; Treasurer— 


W.H. Hubbard, 387 LaSalle avenue, Chi- 
District Secretary—Rev. A. E. Winshir 
ston. 


BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 


Young Men’s Christian Association, 232 Sut- 
H. J. McCoy, Secretary. 

Young ‘Women’s Christian Association, 912 
Sutter street. Mrs. L. 8S. Smith, Matron. 


BOYS AND GIRLS AID SOCIETY, 
Baker St., Cor. Grove St., San Francisco. 
E. T. Dootey, Superintendent. 


O. HERRMANN. FRANK VEEN 


C. HERRMANN & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


2 


HATS & CAPS 


332-336 KEARNY STREET, 


BET. & Prive 8ts. - SAN FRANCISCO 


LARGEST STOCK ON THIS COAST 
TO CHOOSE FROM. 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWES#T 
PRICES 


Branch Store, ‘‘The Colonnade,’”’ at 


1212-1214 Mai ket 8t., above Taylor. 


THE JOHN CHURCH Co. 


A-superb collection of 
in boards; $1.50 in cloth. 

The best edition of this 


P 
URBACH § scelebrated school for the 
Piano. Translated by Theodore Presser. Many 
valuable’ additions to the original work. Price, 
iit $3.00 in cloth 


sner. A most valua- 


- ble collection of exercises, such as are nece 


for every student of the Piano. Endorsed by the 
most noted instructors in the United States. ce, 


tage paid, $1.50, in limp cloth. 
FAITH TRIUMPHANT, 
sGeo. F. Root. A new 
and beautiful Scripture Cantata, by these most suc- 
‘cessful writers. This new work is superier to an 
they have heretofore produced. 75 cts. by mail, 
tpaid; $7.50 a dozen, by express, not prepaid. 
ROWN 0 By M. L. McPhail, with 
contributions by 
Geo. F. Root. A new book forthe use of Singin 
Schools, Conventionsand Musical Institutes. Good 
elementary department and a great quantity of 
fresh and good music. Price same as for‘ Faith 
Triumphant.” 
The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, O., 
And 19 East 16th St., New York City. 
For Sale by Book and Music Dealers. . 


Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Importers aad Dealers in 
BOOK, NEWS, 


WRITING AND 
WRAPPING 


P-A-P-E-R-S: 


OARD STOCK, STRAW and 


BINDERS’ BOARD, ETO. 


Manufacturers of Patent Machine-made Paper 


Bags. 


512 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Com- 


morcial Sts,, San Francisco. 


Established in 8. F. for Fifteen Yecrs 


PATENTS. 


obtained, and all business in the U. 8. Patent 
Office, or in the Courts, attended to for MOD- 
ERATE FEES. 


We are opposite the U. 8. Patent Office, en- 


gaged in PATENT BUSINESS EXCLUSIVELY 
and can obtain patents in less time than those 
remote from WASHINGTON. 


When model or drawing is sent we advise as 


free of charge; and we make NO 


ARGE UNLESS WE OBTAIN PATENT. 
We refer here to the Post Master, the Supt. 


of the Money Order Div., and to officials of the 
U. 8. Patemt Office. For Circular, advice, 
terms, and reference to actual clients in your 
own state or county, address 


C. A. SNOW & CO., 


OPPosiITE Patent Orricoz, Wasuineron, D.C, 
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WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 12, 


THE PaActIFIc: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Miscellany. | 


THREE THOOGHTs, 


Come in, Sweet Thought, come in; 
Why linger at the door? 
Is it because a shape of sin 
Defiled the place before? 4 
*Twas but a moment there; 
I chased it soon away; 
Behold, my breast is clean and bare— 
Come in, Sweet Thought, and stay. 
The Sweet Thought said me, “No; 
I love not such a room, 
Where uncouth inmates come and go, 
And back, unbidden, come. 
I rather make my cell 
From ill resort secure, 
Where love and lovely fancies dwell | 
In bosoms virgin-pure.” 


O Pure Thought, then I said, 
Come thou, and bring with thee 
This dainty sweetness, fancy-bred, 
That flouts my house and me. 
No peevish pride hast thou, 
Nor turnest glance of scorn 
On aught the laws of life allow 
In man of women bo:n. 
Said he, ‘‘No place for us 
Is here; and, be it known, 
You dwell where ways are perilous 
For them that walk alone; 
There needs the surer road, 
The fresher-sprinkled floor, 
Else are we not for your abode’’— 
And turned him from my door. 


Then, in my utmost need, 
O Holy Thought, I cried, : 
Come thou, that cleanest will and deed, 
And in my breast abide. 
Yea, sinner, that will 
And presently begin”; 
_And ere the heart had heaved its sigh 
The guest divine came in. 
As in the pest-house ward 
The prompt physician stands, 
As io the leaguered castle-yard 
The warden with his bands, 
He stood, and said, ‘‘My task 
Is here, and here my home; 
And here am I, who only ask 
That I be asked to come.” 


See how in huddling flight 
The ranks of darkness run, 
Exhale and perish in the light 
Streamed from the risen sun; 
How, but a drop infase 
Within the turbid bowl 
Of some elixir’s virtuous juice, © 
It straight makes clear the whole; 
So from before his face — 
The fainting phantoms went, 
And, in a fresh and sunpy place, 
My soul sat down content; 
For — mark and understand 
My ailment and my cure— 
Love came and brought me, in bis hand, 
The Sweet Thought and the Pure. 
— Littell’s Living Age. 


— 


SWING SONG. 


Swing, swing! sing, sing! 

Here’s my throne, and I am a king! 
Swing, sing! swing, sing! 
Farewell, earth, for I’m on the wing! 


Low, high, here I fly, | 

Like a bird through sunny sky! 
Free, free, over the lea, : 

Over the mountain, over the sea! 


Up, down, up and down, 

Which is the way to London town? 
Where, where? Up in the air! 

Close your eyes—and now yeu are there! 


Soon, soon, afternoon, 

Over the sunset, over the moon, 
Far, far, over all bar, 

Sweeping on from star to star! 


No, no! low, low, 
Sweeping daisies with my toe! 
Low, low, to and fro, 
Slow—slow—slow——slow. 
— Magazine of Art. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE SALOON. 


BY GEORGE FREDERIC PARSONS. 


What would be thought of the 
medical administration which, in the 
time of a great epidemic, concerned 
itself chiefly in providing additional 
hospital accommodations, and paid 
no attention to the origin and mode 
of prevention of the prevailing -dis- 
ease? In the case of the saloon in 
society the facts are continually in 
evidence. Our police courts are 
mainly occupied with the petty of- 
fenses which spring directly or indi- 
rectly from drink. Through them 
drift the myriad wrecks which strew 
the path of progress. In them is ex- 
hibited, every day -and all day, the 
extent, depth, paralyzing influence, of 
the saloon. It is bad enough in pol- 
itics, but its social effects, especially 
among the poor, are as those of a 
pestilence. The cruder element of 
the community is brutalized and re- 
tarded in its growth by this influence. 
Another element, that of the physi- 
cally or intellectually feeble (always 
considerable and increasing with: the 
growth of competitive pressure), is 
condemned to a wretched fate by the 
Same instrumentality. The people 
who have not the energy of mind or 
body to form clear and practical pur- 
poses, or to put them in operation 
if formed, are the easiest victims of 
the saloon. Asarule they are sen- 
sitive, often morbidly so. They 
brood over their weakness and their 
failure. Naturally prone to depres- 
sion, they become jaundiced and de- 
sponding. From that state of mind 
to the craving for any kind of stimu- 
lant the transition is natural and 
swift, and the saloon does the rest. 
There are thousands of families 
doomed to indigence,disappointment, 
misery, through life, that might have 
lived, at least, in decent poverty and 
with self-respect, but to-day are 
plunged in hopeless ruin by drink, 
and are sinking out of sight in the 
quicksand. 

The churches lament the loss of the 
poor and the working classes. The 
indifference-of these to religion is a 
Standing cause of regret. The cler- 
Sy say it is almost impossible to get 
hear the hearts of the masses. Per- 
haps the effort to disseminate Chris- 
flan doctrine has been less systematic 
ind persistent than it should have 
een. Perhaps more would have 
een accomplished if the clergy had 


pone themselves, instead of waiting ; 


for the people to come. No doubt, 
also, the spread of socialism and of 
agnosticism has much to do with the 
present attitude of that element in the 
labor party which is not in commun- 
ion with the Church of Rome. But 
the saloon is not guiltless in the mat- 
ter, for it represents all the tenden- 
cies and influences which make most 
strungly against religion and moral- 
ity, and its atmosphere is quite as fa- 
tal to spiritual development as the 
drink it dispenses is to the health of 
the body. The poor suffer in athou- 
sand ways through their poverty, 
and one of the abuses practiced most 
audaciously upon them is the adul- 
teration of all the intoxicants sold to 
them. Alcoholic drinks made by the 
most honest processes are bad enough 
in their consequences, but the drinks 
of commerce are sophisticated to 
such an extent that those who use 
them habitually and freely are expos- 
ed to a whole catalogue of diseases 
from which our ancestors, with all 
their intemperance, were free. The 
effect of many of the adulterants 
commonly employed, moreover, is_ to 
excite the nervous system and act 
toxically upon the cerebral centers, 
with the frequent result of inciting 
to maniacal deeds, which may very 
easily be ascribed to native savagery 
of disposition. 

The saloon,in fact, is an institu- 


tion for the compounding and dis- 


pensation of poisons. These poi- 
sons, when taken in excess (and 
sometimes when taken in small quan- 
tities), cloud+the reason of the victim, 
extinguish for the time his conscience 
and his moral convictions, stimulate 
all that is ferocious and brutal in 
him, and impel him frequently to the 
perpetration of crimes. They do not 
affect all alike. While they render 
some savage and malignant, they 
make others imbecile and incapable 
of self-protection, and yet others 
they rouse to immorality. Society, 
however, is exposed to injury in some 
way from all who drink; and since it 
is impossible to be sure that any who 
drink may not drink to excess, and 
since all who drink to excess are lia- 
ble to become irresponsible, the dan- 
ger is perennial. Of its reality no 
specific proof is needed. We have 
only to look abroad in any direction 
to see this. Fully half the police 
and judicial machinery of our cities 
is occupied in dealing with the evils 
which are produced directly or indi- 
rectly by the saloon. The cost to so- 
ciety is enormous, but when a nation 
makes an institution of the saloon it 
must be prepared to pay roundly for 
the accessories in the shape of pris- 
ons, and police forces, and courts, 
and insane asylums, and work- 
houses.. The prosperous taxpayer, 
who grumbles at the levies made up- 
on him, may bé 
bank account se s him, at least, 
partial freedom from the worst prod- 
ucts of the saloon. The poor me- 
chanic, whose narrow earnings com- 
pel him to accept the life of the ten- 
ement house, cannot shelter himself 


‘in the same way. He may be a tem- 


perate man himself. He may be a 
Christian. He may be desirous of 
raising his family respectably and of 
keeping them untainted; but the pol- 
luting contiguity which poverty 
compels makes him an involuntary 
witness and auditor of all the bru- 
talities and obscenities provoked by 
drink in the most depraved of his 
neighbors, and he cannot keep from 
the eyes and ears of his wife or 
daughters sights and sounds which 
in themselvés constitute infection. 
Thus it is not only its frequenters that 
the saloon injures. Its corrupting 
influence spreads far beyond the os- 
tensible range of its activity, and 
its deadliest work is, doubtless, often 
effected among simple creatures who 
have not entered its doors.—January 


Atlantic. 


UNIVERSITIES OF ITALY. 


Italy has twenty-one universities— 
one more than Germany. They are 
divided into classes—those which re- 
ceive State support and those which 
do not. The first class includes Tu- 
rin, Genoa, Pavia, Padua, Pisa, Bo- 
logna, Rome, Naples, Palermo and 
Messina. Naples has the largest 
number of students—3,900; while 


the smallest number, 39,is found at 


Ferrara, which was once for Italy 
what Weimar was to Germany—the 
seat of the greatest minds of the age 
—and which, therefore, desperately 
clings to the privilege of being a 
university town. Turin has 2,100, 
Rome 1,200 and Bologna 1,160 stu- 
dents. All the others, excepting 
Pavia, have fewer than 1,100. Futile 
efforts have been repeatedly made to 
reduce this uselessly large number of 
high schools. Theology is not 
taught at any Italian university, but 
lectures on church bistory are some- 
times included in the philosophic 
courses.— Chicago T,ibune. | 


LINCOLN’S PROVERBS. 


“An autograph letter that I would 
like to own was shown me a few days 
ago. ‘‘A. Lincoln” was boldly sign- 
ed at the end of it, and this wisdom 
was there, paragraphed in this wise: 

not worry. 

Eat three square meals a day. 

Say your prayers. 

Think of your wife. 

Be courteous to your creditors. 
Keep your digestion good. 

Steer clear of biliousness. 
Exercise. 

Go slow and go easy. 

May be there are other things that 


your special case requires to make'on the market for actual settlers. 
but, my friend, these, I It is said the delegate in Congress | 


you happy; 


reckon, will give you a good lift.— ' favors the ' 
| influence to have it carried out. 


New York Times. 


THE HIVE THAT OUGHT TO SWARM. 


Not seldom a church in some large 
town or city comes to such size and 
strength that it has no moral right to 
remain together longer. The young- 
er brethren, who have little responsi- 
bility thrown on them, because there 
are older ones to bear it, need to be 
brought, in a new organization, to 
the front. Very likely, some desti- 
tute section of the town deplorably 
needs their help. It has grown be- 
yond reasonable chureh-going dis- 
tance from the old center. Its peo- 
ple are so poor, so many of them 
strangers, and the church so rich, 
that they no longer feel at home 
there. It is the solemn, binding duty 
of the church to encourage a colony 
from its own membership to plant it- 
self in the new locality. 


Instead of the old church being se- 
riously weakened, it would be invig- 
orated by the process. The earnest 
effort to do good would work back 
with a reviving, reflex power on the 
brotherhood. It would develop 
graces that now, from the want of 
exercise, lie latent. It would bring 
out resources that are now available. 
It would secure the blessing of God 
in ways known only to him, flowins 
through all the veins and arteries of 
the church life. 

One might suppose that, with any 
measure of consecration and of zeal 
for the cause they claim to love, such 
a church would urge on the work of 
colonization. But there are churches 
and churches. And there is a fear- 
ful amount of human nature in 
churches. So, too, there is in minis- 
ters. We havein mind an Eastern 
pastor, whose eyes, beyond the vail, 
are now opened, we trust, to a wider 
horizon, who, while here, could see 
nothing beyond the lines of his own 
parish. Taken for allin all, he was 
an eminently good man. But the 
first church in —— was the pedestal 
on which he stood. And to take from 
it a single stone for any other struct- 
ure would bring him dawn, he im- 
agined, with acrash. When, at last, 
certain of his most enterprising peo- 
ple entered on a new movement, he 
wailed and groaned that they were 
tearing away a share of his own vi- 
tals. or years he would not enter 


the new church or extend to it any 


act of fellowship. But from that 
day to this the mother church has 
been stronger and more active than 
ever before. | 

Another pastor, also in an Eastern 
city, was entteated to aid with men 
and money one and another ble 
church enterprise. But the time 
had never come. He thought one 
strong body must first b 
compacted before its strength should 
be turned to the relief of others. 
But while he was busy from year to 
year in ensconcing his great church 
household in a tine home of their 
own, the little ones outside were left 
in the cold to perish in steady suc- 
cession. 

Still another, on the other hand, 
recently called to the pastorate of a 
strong church, has declared his in- 
tention of laboring, not for the far- 
ther increase of that church, but, 
while keeping it full, for the sending 
out of colonies from it to form or to 
strengthen sister churches on every 
side. We are free to say that there is 
more of that spirit among Christians 
in Chicago than in most other cities 
with which we are acquainted. The 
leading churches are as vines from 
which layers are drawn out and, 
when they have taken root, are sever- 
ed from the parent stock. This is the 
only process by which to evangelize 
a great city. Not Bible readers, 
tract distributors, evangelistic meet- 
ings, only, valuable as are all these, 
but permanent institutions that will 
live on and radiate moral power for 
years to come, are under God the true 
reliance for redeeming a city. There 
is far less of this good work, relative- 
ly to the immense need, done in Chi- 


cago than there should be. But, 


viewed absolutely, it is matter o 
thanksgiving. | 
A pastor who opposes the swarm- 
ing of the hive often deludes himself 
by clothing self-interest in a sacred 
garb. Is not his church a church of 
Christ? In building and buttressing 
it with all possible strength, is he not 
doing Christ’s work? May not his 
people as well help the good cause 


through his church as through any 


new enterprise? So he veils his own 
ambition for professional success, un- 
awares, under his zeal for the Lord, 
and completely deceives himself. 
Likewise it is with the church. 
They have no personal, selfish aim, 
they flatter themselves, in contending 
against colonization. It is only to 
uphold the pastor’s hands and 
strengthen the whole institution as a 
means of good. And they can see a 
score of reasons why the enterprise 


‘should not be started just at present, 


why it should wait for ‘‘a more con- 
venient season.” Some time or oth- 
er in the nebulous future they will 
rejoice to forward it—but not now. 
So they, too, are deluded into the 
idea that all this inertness and want 
of faith in God and fear lest some 
new burden should fall on them- 
selves, is nothing but jealousy for 
Christ’s interest, pure and simple.— 
—The Advance. | 


-_ 


The sentiment among the citizens 
of Arizona isto have the per capita 
allowance of land now held by the 
Indians on reservations reduced to 
150 acres, and then place the balance 


plan and will. use his 


BREVITIES. 


Two Episcopal ladies in Philadel- 
phia have given $250,000 for the erec- 
tion of a memorial church in that 
city. 

Our Canadian neighbors are mak- 
ing efforts to induce Queen Victoria 


to visit the Dominion during her ju- 


bilee year. 


The number of native converts in 
all the foreign mission-fields of the 
world is 802,590, being a gain for the 
year of 32,827. | | 

By the death of E. P. Greenleaf, 
an aged Boston miser, Harvard Col- 
lege receives a bequest of nearly half 
a million dollars. | 


During the year ending December 
1, 27 of the Gloucester, Mass., fish- 


‘ing vessels, valued at $160,300, with 


136 lives, were lost. 

An iron tower 440 feet high is to be 
erected at the head of-Oxford street, 
London, to commemorate Queen 
Victoria’s jubilee. 

Two hundred ministers of Glasgow, 


Scotland, of different denominations, | 
have united in an effort to reach the |. 


non-church-going class. 


Algiers hasa river of ink formed 
by the union of two rivulets, one 
strongly impregnated with iron and 
the other with gallic acid. : 


Mr Henry Martin, of the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church of Cincinnati, 
has pledged $25,000 to Dr. Happer’s 
Chinese Christian College. 

The Boston Journal records the re- 
cent deaths of 64 persons in New 
Hampshire over the age 80; one was 
over 100; and 15 over 90 years. 


During the last six years the Pres- 
byterians have organized a church for 
every month and erected a ‘church 
building for every other month. 


The Wisconsin Central Railroad 
has prohibited the un-American fash- 
ion of ‘‘tipping” the employes on its 


; parlor, dining and sleeping cars. 


During the present year 9,108 
buildings will be erected in Philadel- 
phia,or 1,444 more than in 1885,which 
exceeded all previous years by 1,500. 


The great lenses of the Lick Observ- 


atory have arrived at Mount Hamil-]| 


ton. They were found in fine condi- 
tion, and were placed in the fire-proof 
vault. 


The Manhattan Elevated Railway 
Company is planning to extend its 
system of rapid transit by building 
several new roads around and across 
New York city. 


The collections last year for the 
Hospital Saturday and Sunday Asso- 
ciation of New York city reached 
$40,085. Itis hoped that this year 
they will exceed $50,000. 

Rev. Dr. H. M. Field says in a let- 
ter from Paris to the Evangelist 
that no less than 45,000 schoolhouses 
have been built in France, chiefly 
within the last five years. | 

Among’ the curiosities in Lord 
Salisbury’s house at Hatfield, Eng., 
is the long genealogical chart in 
which Queen Elizabeth traced her 
ancestry back to Adam and Eve. 


At a golden wedding this month in 
East Donegal, Pa., a daughter of the 
venerable couple and her husband 


celebrated their silver wedding and a 


grandson was married. 


The Roman-catholic Synod of the 
Cincinnati diocese propose to settle 
Archbishop Purcell’s debts of $4,000,- 
000 by paying 25 cents on the dollar 
a year from every Catholic in its 
bounds. 


By the death of Minghetti, the Ital- 
ian Prime Minister, Depretis loses 
his most dangerous rival, the Vatican 
one of its most bitter adversaries and 
one of the most prominent support- 
ers of Cavour in his unification of 
Italy. 

A teacher of the British Syrian 
Schools recently said at a missionary 
meeting at Sunderland, Eng., that 
there is a castle in the Lebanon whose 
courtyard in 1860 was knee-deep in 
Christian blood, while now twenty 
princes from it are in their schools. 


We suppose everybody who is la- 
boring for more law to restrict the 


‘liquor traffic desires the law that it 


may diminish intemperance. There 
may be some idealists who would not 
care if drunkenness increased under 


a prohibitory law. So long as the| 


laws were right, they would care for 
nothing else. But if there be any 
such, we trust their number is limit- 
ed.—Law and Order. | 


THE RUM-SELLER’S WORK. 


1 have a loathing, I have a thor-| 


ough disgust for the gew-gaws of 
rum-bought wealth. When I get in- 
to the horse-cars and smell the foul 
stench of liquor, when I go into the 
steam-cars and find the same, I see 
behind me that brown-stone mansion 
in our Neck, built of rum, and be- 
hind that again I see the pallid faces, 
shivering fofms and fluttering rags 
of a numberless host. And I would 
have one of the daughters of the 
owner of that mansion stand by the 
door and watch her father’s victims 
as they march into the dock of. the 
police court every day. I would take 
another child, and would have the 
police lead her through all the dark 
alleys and passages where the brok- 
en-hearted mothers, and children 


without parents or food, attest to the | 


manner in which her parent made his 
money. Intemperance cannot be 
cured by legislation or by sermons. 


The rum-seller is the root of evil, and , 
until it is made a crime to sell intox- 


icating beverages intemperance will 


KEEP AWAY FROM BAR-ROOMS. 


If you would preserve your health, 
never drink anything but water be- 
tween meals. | 

If you would preserve your good 
name, keep away from bar-rooms. 


If you would preserve your self- 


respect, keep away from bar-rooms. 


If you would preserve your good |. 


manners, keep away from bar-rooms. 


If you would preserve your good 


looks, keep away from bar-rooms. 


If you would keep out of the clutch- | 


es of the devil, keep away from the 
bar-rooms.—From The Mentor, by Al- 
Fred Ayres. | 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


THE OVERLAND and THE PACIFIC 


HE PUBLISHERS OF THE PACIFIC 
‘lake pleasure in aunouncing that they 
have completed an arrangement with ‘the pub- 
lishers of THE OVERUAND by which club 
ratescan be offered. 

THE OVERLAND MONTHLY has now an 
esta lished reputation asa literary magazine. 
It should find place in every home circle. 
Among its prominent features are: Western 
stories of character and adventure: strong pa- 


pers upon soci-1, inijustrial, histovical and 


economic subjects; outd:or studies of Califor- 
nia, Oregon and the Territories; pioneer rem- 
iniscences and tales of th- miniog camps; 
serial stories of California and Mexico during 
the current year; the best thought of the liter- 
ary and political leaders of the Pscific Coast. 

We offer THE OVERLAND MONTHLY 
pare THE PACUTFIC, sent to one address, for 


BELDING BROS. & CO.’S 


SPOOL, SKEIN, KNITTING 
AND EMBROIDERY 


SILKS! 


MANUFAOTURED BY 


CARLSON & CURRIER, 
585 Market street, - San Francisco, Cal, 


COMMERCIAL 


Insurance Company 


OF CALIFORNIA, 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 


489 CALIFORNIA STREET 
(Safe Depesit Building. 
San FRawnoisoo. 


CAPITAL FULLY PAID....... $200,000 00 
TOTAL ASSETS, DEC. 81 1885. $456,840 71 
LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGAN- 


CHAS. A. LATON, JOHN H. WISE, 
Secretary. President. — 


W. H. Titron. 


Carroll & Tilton, 


— DEALERS — 


Jas. CARROLL 


Gentlemen’s and Bovs’ | 
CLOTHING! 


FURNISHING GOQDS, HATS, OAPS, 
‘TRUNKS, VALISES, ETO. 


873 MARKET STREET. 


Opposite Powell, - San Francisco 


ver 6,000,000 
FER S SEEDS 


eae are admitted to be the 
LARGEST SEEDSMEN 
in the world. 


ERRY & CO’S 
Des- 


lustrated 


yf will be mailed 
Renee FREE to all 
applicants, and 
to last season’s 


it. 
Invaluableto 
all, Every per- 


Field or 
Flower SKEDS should 
send for it. Address 
D. M. FERRY & CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 


| 509 MONTGOMERY STREET. 


MRS. K. 8. HART, Proprietor. 


Lunches and collations served for private 
parties. A competent steward furnished to set 
and decorate tables, dress salads, etc. Ice 
cream to order. Special rates to churches, etc. 


 QOur Readers 


Should send for a copy of the Home 
issued by SMITH’S CASH STORE, 115 Clay 
street, San Francisco. It coatains the selling 
price of nearly two thousand useful articles 
Sent free to any address, on application. _ 


RUPTURE 


Have you heard of the astounding reduction for DR. 
J. A. SHERMAN’S Famous Home Treatment, the only 
known .puakane comfortand cure without operation 
or hindrance from labor! No steel or iron bands. Per- 
fect retention night and day, no chafing, suited to all 
ages. Now $10 only. Send for circular of measure- 

instructions and proofs. Get cured at home and 


5 happy, office 294 Broadway, New York. 


-continue to exist.— Wendell Phillips. | ‘Address: 


\Attention! 


NEW DEAL PLOWS. 


= 


/ 
= 


‘ 


The latest and greatest improvement of the 
age in Plows. The ‘‘New Deal” is a Piow of 
the times, made to suit the demands of the 


times. 


THE HOOSIER GRAIN 


The HOOSIER Force-Feed Grain-Drill is 
universally acknowledged to have no superior. 


PERKINS’ WINDMILL. 


x =. 


The PERKINS’ PATENT SELF-REGULAT- 
ING WIND*XILL has been recognized for the 
past twenty years as the most powerful and 


durable windmill made. 


HOWE S 


“in 


ALES. 


HOWE’S CELEBRATED PORTABLE 
PLATFORM SCALES are the mst popular 
scales in the market. icales of all descrip- 
tions. 


Hawley Bros’ Hardware Company, 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


John Deere’s Gang-Sulky and single plows, 
South Bend chilled plows, Champion and Au- 
tomatic road-scrapers, Deere’s riding and 
walking cultivators, Corbin’s harrows, spring- 


Baldwin’s hay cutters, Champion fantring- 
mills, etc., etc. Full lineof Hardware. Send 
for catalogue. 


HAWLEY BROS.’ HARDWARE CoO., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


256 Market St., S. F. 


Sole Agent for the Pacific 
Ceast for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS or 
BLASTING, MINING, CANNON 
MUSKET POWDER. 
Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 

POWDER. 
Eagle Fuse Works. 
Various brands—never failing—Safety Fuse 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 


Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 
Proof and Submarine. lyr 


“THE PACIFIC” 


Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communication 
between the readers of Tue Pacrrio and its ade 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our services 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; also, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these services 


are offered gratuitously, all letters must be ac 

companied with stamp for return answer. 
Orders should be explicit, stating how articles 
are to be sent. Address 


Publishers “ The Pacific,” 
2348. 


BELLFOUNDRYCO 
SUTCESSORS -IN BELLS- TO TKE 


BLYMYER MANUFACTURING CO 


CATALOGUE WITH IS70 TESTIMONIALS 
| LLS. CHURCHSCHOOLTIRG ALARM 


Illustrated caialogues on application to 


JAMES LINFORTH, 
General Agent for the Pacific Coast, 


116 Front St., San Francisco. 


| BULKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Nes 

a Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc. FULL 

WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0 


ba icShane Bell Foundry 
Finest Crade of Belis, 
CHIMES AND PEALS for CHURCHES, &c. 
. ‘Send for Price and Catalogue. Addrese 


Mention this paper. 


tooth harrows, wood and iron fraine barrows, — 


JOHN SKINKER, 
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SAN FRANCISC®. CAL. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


Evangelical churchmen in London 
are grieved at the introduction of 
Roman Catholic emblems into St. 
Paul’s Cathedral and Westminister 
Abbey. 

It has been decided by the Commit- 
tee of the English Conference that the 
next Ecumenical Council of the Wes- 
leyan Methodists shall be held in 
America in 1891. 


The late Richard Perkins, of Bos- 
ton, left by his will $237,000 to chari- 
table institutions of the city, inelud- 
ing $100,000 to the Institute of Tech- 
nology and $50,000 to the Museum 
of Fine Arts. 


A company of 18 colonists left Port- 
land, Me., recently to start a new city 
at Sinaloa, Mexico, for manufactur- 
ing cotton goods, sugar, glass, and 
paper. They expect large accessions 
to their numbers. 


The Methodists of Endland-«: are di- 
vided into Wesleyans, Primitive 
Methodists, United Methodist Free 
Church, and Methodist New Connex- 
ion. Propositions are now made for 
union between the first and last of 
these branches. 


Mr. Geo. W. Childs, of Philadel- 
phia, has given a drinking-fountain 
to Stratford-on-Avon, expressing the 
hope that it may prove an evidence of 
the good-will between the two nations 
to whom Shakespeare’s fame and 
works are a common heritage. 


The Government of the province 
of Kwangsi, China, has enjoined its 


subjects to live on peaceable terms 


with Christian converts under penalty 
of severe punishment. It is also re- 
fused to allow them to exclude Chris- 
tians from the literary examinations. 


Later news from Uganda, Central 
Africa, shows that the brutal King 
Mwanga continues his massacre of 
native Christians; having butchered 
several and burned alive 32 victims. 
The fortitude and faith of the Chris- 
tians still continue, and many have 
joined their ranks. 


Dr. Barnado, the London philan- 
thropist, who is doing such grand 
work for saving the children of the 


— poor, has secured about seven square 


miles of excellent, well-wooded land 


last month in the Indian Territory, 
was the oldest pekson in this country, 
if not in the world. She was a Span- 
ish slave, born af‘St. Augustine in 


1750. She leaves a daughter of 97 


and many grandchildren, some of 
whom are nearly 70 years old. 


The wholesale cost of the beer an- 
nually consumed in New York city is 
$38,400,000. Allowing the retail 
price, as it is sold by the ‘glass, to be 
only double, which is far below what 
the bartenders realize, and we have 
the sum of $76,800, 000 annually paid 
out by our beer-guzzlers, largely the 
poor workingmen! 


Adolph Sutro has offered to give 
six acres of land to the University of 
California on condition that a $10,000 
building is put up on the site within 
a year. The site adjoins the splen- 
did garden and extensive library of 
Mr. Sutro, both of which will be at 
the service of students i in the univer- 
sity. 


Y. W. C. A. 


The annual meeting of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association was 
held yesterday afternoon at the head- 
quarters, 912 Sutter street. It was 
largely attended, and after reading a 
portion of the Bible and prayer by 
Mrs. L. Aigeltinger, the following 
officers were elected: President, 
Mrs. L. Redington; Vice-Presidents, 
Mrs. P. D. Browne and Mrs. L. P. 
Dresler; Recording Secretary, Miss 
H. Van Winkle; Corresponding Sec- 
retary, Mrs. D. Horsburgh; Treas- 
urer, Mrs. L. H. Morse; Auditor, 
Mr. R. J. Bowen; Directors—Mrs. 
L. Redington, Mrs. P. D. Browne, 
Mrs. L. Aigeltinger, Mrs. W. O. 
Gould, Mrs S$. Elliott Condict, Mrs. 
I. S. Van Winkle, Mrs. N. G. Kittle, 
Mrs. L. P. Williams, Mrs. J. F. Mer- 
rill, Mrs. Robert McKenzie and Miss 
H. Van Winkle. Trustees—Ira P. 
Rankin, A. B. Forbes, J. F. Merrill, 
Washington Bartlett, Mr. H. B. 
Williams and C. 8. N. Gibbs. 


An English writer tells the follow- 
ing: A family let their house furnish- 
ed, leaving inita large dog. The 
tenant was an old lady, who liked to 
sit in a particularly comfortable 
chair in the drawing-room, but, as 
the dog was also very fond of this 
chair, she frequently found him in 
possession. Being rather afraid of 
the dog, she did not care to drive him 
out, and therefore used to go to the 
window and call “Cats!” The dog 
would then rush to the window and 


bark, and the lady would take pos- 


session of the chair. One day the 


dog entered the room and found the 


old lady in the chair. -He ran to the 
window and barked excitedly. The 
lady got up to see what was the mat- 
ter, and the dog instantly seated him- 
self in the chair. 


A girl little was swittinig at a table | 


opposite a gentleman with a waxed 
moustache. After gazing at him for 
several moments, she exclaimed, ‘‘My 
kitty has got smellers, too.” 


ada, which he will use as an 
ial Farm, where 200 of the. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON, JAN. 23. 
GEN. 6: 9-22. 


BY REV. W. L. JONES. 


Golden Text—‘‘Noah did according 


unto all that the Lord commanded 


him.” (Gen. vi: 22.) 
Noah is introduced to us in this 
lesson as a perfect man. From the 


whole account we are not allowed to 


think that he could not have been 
wiser, or his example, in some re- 
spects, better; but he was called per- 
fect because all the elements of a per- 
fect character were present in him, 
even if not always in the highest de- 
gree. A time-piece is perfect when 
all the wheels and springs are in 
their proper place, even if some of 
them might have higher polish and 
better temper. If some of them are 
lacking, or not in working order, no 
degree of attention to the excellence 
of the others can fill the place of the 
missing one. Noah was a man of in- 
tegrity. In his moral character he 
was all there. He was a whole man. 
= appears from the statement that 
e 


‘SWALKED WITH GOD.’ 


God’s ways are high and pure. 
One may approve those ways, and 
look up along a path which he is not 
willing to tread. Noah approvedand 
walked. His inclinations were with 
God’s. He talked with him. He 


listened and obeyed. This he did in: 


the midst of 
UNFAVORABLE SURROUNDINGS. 


He had to differ from his neigh- 
bors in order to conform tothe image 
of God. He and his family were the 
only people on earth, when the ark 
was finished, that had not cast off 
the service of God. If he had allow- 
ed himself to do as others did, or 
had allowed his family to do so, there 
would have been no exception to the 
sweeping condemnation that doomed 
the world. One cause of this univer- 
sal 

| CORRUPTION 


Is found in the second verse of this 


chapter. The sons of Christian par- 
ents, or the men made in God’s im- 
age, thought more of the beauty of 
their wives than of their moral char- 
acter. They followed their natural 
inclinations without regard to the re- 
ligious training of their households. 
The mothers, as they always will, 
impressed their character upon their 
children; and the fathers, weak 
enough to choose such wives, had 
not the spiritual force to resist the 
downward movement, until they came 
to a condition in which there were 
no more ‘‘sons of God” upon the 
earth. Men were gigantic in bodily 
and mental capability; but all was 
given to the service of sin. For fif- 
teen hundred years this naan went 
on, until God 
REPENTED 


That he had made man. In this pas- 
sage, as in others where the same ex- 
pression is used concerning God, he 
is represented as doing as man does 
when he repents. We have no occa- 
sion to think that he was sorry for 
what he had done, but for what man 
had done. He did not accuse him- 
self of mistake, but adapted his 
course to present necessities. We 
see here the wonderful 


FORBEARANCE 


Of God. He was in no haste to exe- 
cute his sentence upon the human 
race. Sin would not be allowed to 
triumph, but mercy should also have 
aplace. The race should continue 
one hundred and twenty years long- 
er. Perhaps some old men, who had 
not forgotten the teachings of former 


years, were just ready to be taken to 


heaven. Some aged women, who 
had long walked with God on earth, 
and looked with sadness on the 
growing wickedness, were almost 
ready to take that long walk with 


him from which they should not 


return to these unhappy scenes. 
Perhaps, during all these years, re- 
pentance and pardon might overtake 
some made thoughtful by this divine 
warning. We have to admire the 


ENDURANCE 


Of Noah’s faith and obedience. To 
build an ark on dry ground and un- 
der cloudless skies; tosee the seasons 
return with unfailing harvests; to see 
children, born after this strange keel 
was laid, come to maturity, and have 


their heads whiten. with the frosts of | 
their second century begun; to hire 


skilled workmen and common labor- 
ers, with strong muscle and unbe- 
lieving hearts, to pour their jeers and 
their blasphemies over all the timbers 
they lifted and every pin they drove— 
to see and hear and bear all this with 
unfailing faith and persistent toil 
shows how strong may be the spirit 
of the man who walks with God. 


There are some questions that |. 


children always ask, and older peo- 
ple do not wholly omit, concerning 
the 

SIZE OF THE ARK 


And its ability to hold all that is sup- 
posed to have been put into it. From 
the best information to be obtained 
concerning the length of a cubit, we 
may regard the ark as about as large 
as the Great Eastern. Could it con- 
tain all beasts and birds, and provi- 
sions for them for one hundred and 
fifty days? It is well known that the 
land has always been less fixed and 
permanent than the restless and 
changing sea. Continents lift them- 
selves above the waters and again 
subside, while the -sea preserves 
through all ages its water level. 


the sin of the human race. If Amer- 
ica and Australia had already a place 
on the map of the earth, no human 


| being was thcre, and there was no 


The flood was sent on account of 


need that they be covered by a flood. 
Mankind had no need to overflow in- 


to Africa, and the flood need not ov- 


erflow these regions. The elephant, 
the lion, the ostrich and the bison 
need not load the ark with their bulk 


or their food. Man occupied a small 


portion of Asia. The whole object 
would be accomplished if only this 
part were overflowed. If the same 
changes which are now going on in 
land levels were made more rapid 
and of larger dimensions, it would 
appear to an observer on the subsid- 
ing land as if the sea had risen and 
broken over its bounds. ‘The power 
of God, that can slowly depress the 
continents, could cause one to sink 
and rise more rapidly if he chose. 
To cover the mountains in this way 
would require no increase of the wa- 
ters of the ocean. Ifa globe two 
feet in diameter should be bent in for 
a distance corresponding to five miles 
on the earth’s surface, the shape 
would be changed less than one- 
twelfth of an inch. If the mount- 
ains in the inhabited part of the 
earth had been sunk. below the level 
of the sea, with the surrounding 
country, the change in the landscape 
would have been so slight that the in- 
habitants would have had scarcely 
any notice of the change except the 
rushing in of the waters. The only 
animals needing a place in the ark 
would then be comparatively few. 
There was room enough in the ark. 


The great lesson from all this is the 
certainty of the punishment that will 
overtake the wicked. They lift their 
hands, their hearts, their voices, 
against the authority of God, and the 
sun beams as gently, the earth yields 
as freely, the blessings of the gospel 
are as graciously given, as if the earth 


were peopled by the loving children 


of God. So it was in the days before 
the flood. All things went joyfully and 
prosperously on until the flood came 
and destroyed them all. (Luke xvii: 
27.) Itis as unsafe as it is ungrateful 
to trifle with the forbearance of God. 
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